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LONDONERS AND. . 
_ . . THE COUNTRY. 


N Monday’s Yimes Lord Farrer set forth a scheme that is 
bound to attract a great deal of attention among business 
people. It has been for some time recognised that tke 
only effective way of dealing with overcrowding in the 
metropolis is to increase the facilities for living out of it. 

Mr. Balfour and others have assumed that the agency most 
likely to be found suitable for this purpose will be electricity. A 
certain section of the public appears to be content to wait until 
either there are tube lines laid down to distant parts, or our 
system of electric tramways or motor-cars is very much 
enlarged. But Lord Farrer holds, and that not without a reason 
for the faith that is in him, that we could do much better by 
taking the railway companies in hand and improving the train 
service. So far England, which was the pioneer of steam in its 
earlier days, has lagged behind other countries in the development 
of its railway system. Lord Farrer gives a few facts and 
figures to show that our progress in railway travelling has been 
anything but rapid. At the station where he lives, thirty-five 
miles from town, the best up train is seven minutes slower than 
it was in 1854, and the best afternoon down train is fifteen 
minutes slower than in 1878. A journey from Brighton to 
London is no quicker than it was in 1873. All this seems to 
point to something like a standstill in the evolution of railway 
travelling, and the time has certainly come for improvement. — 
The problem, although it involves a great many issues, is not 
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really very difficult. Business people in London live very much 
by the same rule, and have very nearly the same hours. Lord 
Farrer’s idea is that they want one train on weekdays as 
fast as possible, leaving London between half-past four and 
half-past five, and on Saturdays in the early afternoon between 
a quarter past one and a quarter past two. These are the hours 
at which the metropolis disgorges its business men. He says 
they want a similar up service to arrive in London between 
half-past nine and half-past ten, and, if possible, another service 
of trains arriving between half-past eleven and half-past twelve 
noon. That again we should consider to be an absolutely 
correct version of the facts. One lot of business people comes 
early, and the other arrives by what is not uncommonly called 
the directors’ train. So far, then, it is all plain sailing. Lord 
Farrer’s advice to the railway companies is that they should 
thoroughly remodel their services. From every considerable 
place a train should start at the times mentioned, running straight 
to London at the highest possible speed, say sixty miles an 
hour, and not stopping anywhere. 

Experience has shown that this is by no means an im- 
possible feat. At the time of the Naval Review it was proved 
possible to run such trains five minutes apart for three hours on on¢ 
main line without delay, by clearing all other trains off the road 
and allowing the specials to follow each other from Waterloo to 
Southampton. What was done once can easily be done again. 
Between the hours specified, morning and evening, the whole oi 
the local traffic would have to be removed and nothing allowed 
to run except those non-stopping expresses. Probably it would 
be necessary also to reduce the number of termini in London, so 
that people coming from one district could be carried direct to 
the same station in London. Once that is done, the electrica! 
means of locomotion would come in with effect, because it 
would serve to distribute the passengers to their various 
offices and places of business promptly, and it would bring 
them back to the terminus from which they would reach 
their homes in the country. It means that only half-an-hour at 
a time would the lines have to be given up to this service 
to and from town. The plan, it will be seen, is a very bold 
one, but is not to be condemned on that account. Nor should 
railway companies be in any haste to sneer at it. As Lord 
Farrer says, they have not improved the speed of travelling 
during the last twenty or thirty years, and what probably 
will appeal to them effectually is the fact that their own 
dividends are not at present in a very flourishing condition. 
By serving the public they emphatically serve themselves, 
and, if this plan were carried out, there can be little doubt 
but that the large number of passengers attracted would recoup 
them for the cost of rearranging their services. 

People, especially those with families, are becoming very 
averse to living in those frightiul suburbs that make a kind of 
outer London encircling the inner one, places where you can neither 
enjoy the charm of the country nor the convenience of the town. 
But if all the country within a radius of, say, seventy miles were 
made, as it were, residential for people engaged in business in 
London, one cannot doubt but that full advantage would be 
taken of it. 

It will be seen then that Lord Farrer’s proposal is one that 
has very definite merits. Possibly enough the railway companies 
may raise some objection. They have a horror of radical change, 
and especially radical change that is suggested {rom without. 
No doubt this, in most cases, is a safe attitude, for it is very 
seldom indeed that those living outside a great concern are able 
to make useful suggestions as to what can or cannot be done. 
But Lord Farrer is not exactly in the same position as the 
ordinary amateur, who is always affecting to know the business 
of other people better than they do themselves. He is a man of 
profound business skill and of sound training in all that pertains 
to figures and business transactions. His letter to the 77mes 
shows that he has not drawn up this proposal without, as far as 
can be, ascertaining the difficulties in the way of making a fail 
attempt to deal with them. He is very far indeed from saying 
or thinking that the railway companies can effect changes desired 
by the stroke of the pen. They will have to deal both boldly 
and carefully with the subject ; but, still, what has happened before 
goes to show that there is nothing impossible in the suggestion, 
and they may depend upon it that if people cannot get the 
travelling facilities required from the companies now in existence, 
they will find some other method. A real effective system of 
electrical railways would be a very ‘ormidable rival to the present 
steam railways, and it behoves the latter to look to their laurels 
before they are snatched away. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


HE Countess of Tankerville, ée Miss Leonora van Marter, 

is the subject of our frontispiece this week. On page 

182 will be found a picture of Mrs. Siward Surtees and her 
two children. 
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r- HE King’s subjects are not unreasonably anxious when- 
ever anything occurs to suggest that he is out of his 
usual health, and a thrill of anxiety was experienced 
on Monday afternoon when it was announced that, 
owing to indisposition, he was unable to carry out 
his intention of going to Chatsworth. Anxiety, however, was 
rel. ved later in the day, when it was announced that the King 
ha. really been extremely well in the morning, and had 
plasted a tree, and had shown himself in high spirits. The 
ind:sposition was only a feverish cold, due probably to the 
chengeable weather and the out-of-door function that he had to 
periorm. As we write, there seems no ground for anticipating 
tha: the illness will prove to be more than one of the slight colds 
to which king and commoner alike are subject at this season of 
the year. 





The Association which has had the good fortune to obtain 
the Duke of Sutherland as its president, has an important work 
before it. Its business is to ensure that we shall have a proper 
food supply in time of war, and probably it would be no unfair 
description to call it a committee of national safety. The great 
fact to be borne in mind 1s that the larger proportion of our food 
at present is sea-borne. Both our bread and our.meat come in 
annually increasing proportions from distant countries, and the 
enemy who in time of war could intercept this traffic would 
indubitably reduce England to starvation. In any case, even if 
we still succeeded in retaining command of the sea, the price of 
necessary foods would go up to a point that would render them 
difficult to be obtained by the poor. Where the remedy lies it 
is not easy to say, but we should be inclined to think that the 
natural means of safety is the provision of such a Fleet as would 
be able to protect our mercantile marine and maintain the 
lordship of the high seas. The suggestion of granaries for the 
purpose of storing wheat is not practical politics, and to hover 
between two opinions would probably be to do neither well. To 
strengthen the Fleet until it need shrink from the Fleet of no 
Power or combination of Powers appears to be the only policy 
on which we can place dependence. 


One certain thing about our food supply is that as jong as 
we have the Colonies on our side the food itself will be forth- 
coming. Canada, which has shown such an extraordinary 
development in its agriculture during the past half-dozen years 
or so, could alone supply the United Kingdom with all the 
necessary food. It would, therefore, only be a question of 
keeping the Atlantic open and protecting the ships used 
for food transport. But another matter not to be lost 
sight of is that, with such a possibility before us, it would 
be very easy even now to take steps that would ensure the 
continuance of our food supply in time of war. The idea 
of a great trading union between the Mother Country and the 
different parts of the Empire has very often been mooted, and 
if there is a real reason for anxiety as to what might happen 
during a time of war, it would be an additional reason for 
cementing this bond now. Better pay a little more, if that be 
necessary, for our food in times of peace than run the risk of 
starvation whenever war breaks out. 








At the ripe old age of eighty-four there has passed away in 
the person of Sir George G. Stokes one who was probably the 
greatest natural philosopher of his day and generation. Such 
work as he did is not like that of the showy inventor or the 
popular novelist. It did not bring him into the notice of the 
great crowd, and, asa matter of fact, only those who have studied 
inthe same paths as himself are fully able to appreciate what 
he has done. Professor Thomson has said of him, ‘« By his 
researches on hydrodynamics he has founded a new branch of the 
science ; in optics he has, to use the words of Lord Kelvin, been 
the teacher and guide of his contemporaries; he was the first to 
enunciate in his lectures the principles on which spectrum 
analysis is founded; he unravelled the laws of fluorescence; he 
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investigated the variation of gravity over the surface of the earth; 
he has solved problems of the greatest difficulty in pure mathe- 
matics; while the latest of his long series of researches is his 
remarkable paper on the nature of the Rontgen rays.” 


By a curious coincidence death has removed in one and the 
same week the venerable Warden of New College, Dr. Sewell, 
and the Rev. Godfrey Rolles Lee, who, for many years, held the 
wardenship of Wykeham’s sister foundation at Winchester. 
Except that they were both of them very old and typical ‘‘ dons ” 
of the old schooi, they had nothing in common. The Warden of 
Winchester had done nothing to speak of for many years, 
mainly perhaps because there was nothing to do, for with the 
advent of a new governing body some vears ago his functions, 
never very onerous, became practically non-existent. The 
Warden of New College, commonly called ‘*The Shirt,” 
although nobody knows why, was to the end a real influence in 
the beautiful and famous college of which he was the head. A 
quiet and scholarly gentleman of the old school, dignified and 
stately in manner, he was as much removed in status from the 
average tutor as from the average undergraduate, in which respect 
he resembled Dean Liddell. He lived through many changes, 
including that widening of the New College foundation which 
caused a head-master of Winchester to sav, ‘‘ Ye have taken the 
children’s bread and given it to dogs.” Those changes he probably 
did not like, but he accepted them loyally, even as he did the 
cigars in Hall on a **Gaudy” night, and he did his duty by his 
college with a quiet persistence and industry which are rare in 
this world. He was, in fact, an institution, and a beloved 
institution; and his place will be hard to fill. 

It is a very grateful picture that Lord Cromer draws 
of the work which has been done, and is being carried on, 
in the Soudan. Thrice has Lord Cromer visited the Soudan ; 
once when it was lying in the full misery of the ruthless 
devastation following upon war; a second time when it had 
begun to amend; and now a third time. He finds Khartoum 
transformed from a dust-heap into a well-ordered city, the river 
transport organised, the schoolmaster and the doctor abroad. 
Above all things he finds that equal justice which, to the 
Oriental accustomed to corrupt magistrates, appears to be 
almost a miraculous boon. And now he opens out fresh hepes 
of a railway to Suakin, and of coal, perhaps, to be discovered in 
the South. Such a discovery of black diamonds would indeed 
be infinitely more welcome, except to those who have been 
selling coal at £4 and £6 a ton, than the finding of a new 
Kimberley. In fact, it is a glorious account that Lord Cromer 
gives of the land which has been brought back to civilisation far 
higher than it ever enjoved in the past. 


Precipitate critics of our system of education in the public 
schools, and even for the Army, might do worse than to “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” some passages in Lord 
Cromer’s striking speech at Khartoum. When one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest of ail, amongst our pro-consuls goes 
out of his way to describe the character of the men who make 
the Empire, even Mr. Kipling may be disposed to suspect 
himself of error. ‘* We are often told nowadays that the 
British are behind other nations. From the point of view of 
education, | am not prepared to deny that there may be some 
truth in this allegation, but there is another side to the question, 
which I trust will not be lost sight of by our educational 
reformers.” Then Lord Cromer enlarged on the value, in 
countries like the Soudan, of the sense of individual effort and 
personal responsibility, the spirit of justice and firmness, which 
are the natural outcome of our public school system, and of life 
in the military colleges. That is the true spirit of an Imperial 
race which has always been famous for producing administrators. 
It is to the public school spirit, more valuable than all the 
book-learning in the world, that we owe the Dufferins, the 
Mayos, the Lawrences, and a host besides. This, of course, 
is not to say that for the making of princes of commerce and of 
industry, other and special training is not needed; but let us 
be careful lest, in seeking after that training, we destroy that 
part of our living system which is so good that, even now, 
it is being imitated in Germany and in France. 

Mr. Chamberlain, albeit in the ordinary way a graceful and 
fluent speaker, and rapid in debate as Pini in attack or Kirch- 
hoffer in riposte, had not before last week attained fame asa 
creator of inspired phrases which will live. Gladstone had this 
art; so had Disraeli, and, prince of all English orators, John 
Bright. But in his Mafeking speech of last week Mr. Chamber- 
lain ran his great forerunners very close. ‘ The link which 
binds us appears thin as gossamer, but let an enemy try to break 
through, he will find it as strong as tempered steel.” That isa 
noble, almost an inspired, phrase; and it is all the more welcome 
in that it fell from the lips of a man little given to express emotion, 
at a place where the heart of any Englishman must needs be 
deeply stirred, and because it exactly expresses the nature of the 
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union between the Colonies and the’ Mother Country. ‘The 
gossamer web of Empire”’ is a beautiful idea, and, what is more, 
it is absolutely true. The phrase is probably the finest that has 
been coined since, in a great speech in the House of Commons, 
John Bright, having mentioned the Angel of War in the House 
of Commons, paused for a silent moment and then said, “1 can 
almost hear the beating of his wings.” 


Mr. George Meredith may almost be regarded as the most 
prominent figure in English literature at the present moment. 
Opinions may and do differ as to the intrinsic value of his 
novels, but yet the fact remains that after a long life he stands 
at the very top of the ladder. His opinions on any subject are 
bound to be interesting, and most likely any other paper in the 
country would have rejoiced at the opportunity taken by a 
provincial contemporary to publish a three-column interview 
with the great author; but we must say that after reading it a 
very clouded impression is left of Mr. Meredith’s views. He 
does not seem to think much of Imperialism as a creed; he is a 
little dubious of Lord Rosebery ; he still believes in Home Rule; 
and is apparently angry at the Education Act. But in what he 
says on these subjects there is very little suggestion for improve- 
ment, and probably it would have been better if the interview 
had been left unwritten. 


MOTHER AND SON. 
Five minutes, lad! I never had much time to spare ; 
And now I hear a limping footstep climb the stair. 
Thy shirt’s half ironed. Molly, handy lass, the rest 
Will do, and bid her bring in from the grass thy vest. 
To-morrow’s pasty’s on the shelf behind; but who 
Will bake thy next? Thou’d better turn thy mind to woo. 
When blind Bob comes, thou won’t forget to stack the floor 
With hay for him to sleep on, just aback the door. 
IIow can I pass like this without a fear, alone ? 
I’d go at any time this twenty year I ve known. 
I dream? Whenever did I dream, awake? . . Good night! ... 
*Tis dark. . . Just stir the peats a bit to make a light. 

ELIZABETH GIBSON. 


It would be a very easy matter for some historian half a 
century later than this to make very picturesque copy out of the 
long procession of unemployed that may be daily seen winding 
like a serpent along the streets of London. The only man who 
could have done full justice to it was Carlyle, and supposing that 
revolutionary troubles were by some mischance to occur during 
the advancing years, it is easy to see what significance he would 
attach to this strange spectacle. On one side of London there 
is unbounded luxury; on the other extreme want. No doubt it 
is perfectly true that among these people who are making 
mendicity the business of their lives there are some whose inten- 
tion is fraudulent. But there is also a residue of those reduced to 
the last degree of misery. To look at the matter practically, it 
must certainly be demoralising to get into the habit of spending 
the day going about with begging tins and depending on charity 
for the means of life. They cannot do this long without evil 
results becoming apparent, and it is really a question of great 
importance for those in authority to devise a means of helping 
these outcasts that will be effective without destroying their 
self-respect. 


Elsewhere our experts discuss at considerable length the 
merits and demerits of the various vehicles exhibited at the 
Automobile Show that has been going on at the Crystal Palace, 
but it has an interest beyond what is confined to motorists. The 
story of the development of the motor-car industry in Great 
britain is extremely interesting. For some time after it had 
been a flourishing industry on the Continent our people continued 
to neglect it, partly, no doubt, because the Legislature had imposed 
restrictions on road traffic that appeared fatal to the prospects of 
motoring. When we did take the matter up, however, we went 
ahead at a very great pace, and now it appears that the manu- 
facturers are so busy that one must order a motor-car long before 
it is needed, and in construction and speed we have given proof 
that our makers can hold their own with the best of those on the 
Continent. U..ala short time ago, if an Englishman wished to 
acquire a really first-rate motor-car, he was obliged to go to a 
Continental maker. Now all that is changed, and he can obtain 
as good a vehicle at home as he can abroad. 

It is perhaps in touring cars that the English makers have 
come nearest to perfection, and admiration has been very generally 
expressed for the excellent cars built respectively for the King 
and the Prime Minister. The prices still remain very high, and 
it does not seem as though any change in this respect can be 
looked for until the heat of the present boom has passed. As long 
as makers are kept as busy as they are at present, it would be 
unreasonable to expect that they would set their men to work 
on the construction of cars suitable to the purses of those who 
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are only moderately well-to-do. But that will come in the end, 
It always has done in other industries. As soon as those who 
can afford it have been fairly well supplied with what they need 
at the present prices, it will become the object of manufac. 
turers to tap that lower stratum of purchasers whose purses do 
not run to a matter of a thousand pounds for a motor-car. One 
thing, however, shown by the exhibition is that the British 
manufacturer—as, to give him his due, is his way—usually gives 
better value than any other for the price he charges. 


An instructive incident in the rivalry that goes on betw:en 
the motor and train is reported from Holland. When the dig 
railway strike began at Amsterdam early in the year, som: of 
the newspaper proprietors organised a motor service for he 
distribution of their journals. Although at the beginning this as 
intended only as a makeshift, it has turned out much better t an 
anybody expected, and country readers have been getting t’ eir 
newspapers several hours earlier than usual. The consequenc. is 
that a very great number of newspapers are determined to; ve 
up the railways and to stick to the motors for the deliver: of 
their papers. If greater speed is attained, the other advanta es 
are too obvious to need stating; but this sort of thing if 
thoroughly understood by the strikers, might well cause thei to 
pause in their proceedings. 


News of an event that showsa singular mixture of moder: ity 
and medievalism comes to us from Cambridgeshire. ‘he 
modern side of it is the most prosaic and matter-of-fact way in 
which the magistrates at Bottisham Sessions fined Walter Sm th, 
wood-dealer, £3 2s. 6d. for starving his horses. But Smith's 
reason for doing so seems to carry us back to the time wien 
Sir Thomas Browne was alive. It seems that Smith had come 
to the conclusion that his horses were bewitched, and the provess 
that the magistrates considered to be starvation was reilly 
meant to break the spell. A certain ‘wise man” in the 
neighbourhood is responsible for the charm. One night in 
January, Smith and a companion procured two bottles filled 
with water in which the horses’ shoes had been cooled. Then 
he purchased some pins and needles, and picked up from the 
shop floor some nails and parings of the horses’ hoots. These, 
in the silence of midnight he solemnly put in a caldron and 
boiled, in the belief that the mixture would drive the evil spell 
away from his horses. The magistrates, however, considered 
that there was not enough nourishment in the soup. It is 
scarcely credible that things like this should still be happening 
in the early years of the twentieth century. 

Signs are not lacking that the proposal to widen the wickets, 
endorsed though it has been by some authoritative approval, is to 
meet with a good deal of opposition. Opposition and grumbling 
of a kind were indeed quite certain to be the outcome ; but there 
are signs of discontent trom responsible quarters and from private 
individuals whose opinion will carry weight in the world of 
cricket. The first principle involved seems still undecided in 
the minds of those who are opposed to the new legislation, 
That first principle would seem to be that the present condition 
of things—the interminable innings, the unfinished matches— 
cannot be permitted to endure. Something must be done. That 
is the postulate of those who wish a change ; but it is not granted 
by those who are opposed to the change. They hardly admit 
that the present case is evil; but even if they do make this 
admission, ‘without prejudice,” as the legal people say, they 
prefer to bear the ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of. It is a question of taste. There is scarcely any change 
that would tend to curtail the innings and to finish the matches 
which we should not welcome. 


Mr. Henry Ffennell’s annual report on the salmon fishing 
for the year, always highly interesting, has just been published 
in the Times, and is in some respects even more interesting 
than most of its kind that have gone before. It has been a very 
remarkable year, so far as the salmon have been concerned. 
The angling catches as a rule have been poor, and the netting, 
though here and there exceptionally productive, has not been 
highly successful as a general rule. But everywhere, in a large 
way of speaking, the salmon and grilse have congregated in 
large numbers on the coast, and in cases—as on the Tay— 
are said to have ascended the rivers in larger numbers tl.an 
ever have been seen before by ‘the oldest inhabitan:. 
This is very remarkable, after all we have heard, have red, 
and have said about the decay of our salmon stock. 


Fish seem to be going in for some “ fancy colours.” It \.s 
but the other day that the capture in the Thames was report d 
of a roach as red as a goldfish. Now the latest eccentricity of 
this kind reported is a white pike caught in the Elbe. 11s 
appearance as he dashed through the water, in the pike’s on 
swift way, after his prey must have been striking and ghost-! xe 
ia the extreme. 
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SOUTHDOWNS AT LAMBING-TIME. 


N our issue 
of Novem- 
ber oth, 
1900, Wwe 
gave a brief 

account of the 
Southdown flock 
of sheep kept at 
Babraham Hall 
by Mr. Adeane, 
so that it 1s un- 
nec -ssary now to 
eo .ery fully into 
the history of 
thi. celebrated 
fliuck. It is 
to. rably well 
kn vn, too, that 
M: Adeane is 
for: inate enough 
to ave for his 
age Tl Mr. F.N. 
W. ob, who is 
kno vn through- 
ou! the country, 
bo .asa first-rate 
jucze of sheep 
ani one who has Copyright 
been familiar 

wii. their management since childhood. It ought to be added 
that we are indebted to Mr. Webb for tie information contained 
in ibis article. Ona well-managed sheep farm, such as this, the 
choice of a site for the lambing-yard is made many months before. 
The considerations affecting it are, first, that it should be a spot 
adjoining, or as near as possible to, the field upon which the ewe 
flock will be feeding during the lambing season. This saves a 
“heavy” ewe having too far to walk night and morning, and 
should one happen to lamb in the open field during the day- 
time, as is often the case, she and her offspring can then be moved 
into the yard if necessary. For preference the yard should be 
situated on a porous subsoil, such as gravel or chalk, and all the 
better if it be on the slope of a hill, so that in wet weather the 
moisture will soak in or drain away from it. Mr. Webb himself 
prefers the top of a hill if not too much exposed to the north wind. 
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The exact spot 
is determined 
upon at the pre- 
ceding harvest- 
time, and a corn- 
stack is built on 
it. When the 
corn is thrashed, 
it provides the 
necessary straw 
without the 
labour and ex- 
pense of cartage. 
Roots are also 
hauled to the 
place later in the 
year, and_ pro- 
tected from the 
frost, in readiness 
for those ewes 
which are kept 
for a time in the 
yard when they 
have lambed. 
Should a wood, 
a high hedge, or 
other natural 
shelter be avail- 
able, it can be 
utilised as a screen from the north or east winds, and advantage 
is always taken of it for that purpose. A number of different 
materials are used for the walls or fence of the lambing-vard, 
such as faggots, bundles of furze, and straw. The last 
mentioned is more commonly used on the farms in hand on the 
Babraham Estate, the walls being about 7ft. high. The lower 
half consists of a bank of wet or damaged straw, the wetter and 
more rotten the better, as then the ewes do not eat it. On the 
top of this bank bundles of wet straw are set on end and tied to 
rough rails attached to posts let into the ground at intervals about 
Ioft. apart—straw hurdles, that is, two hurdles tied tozether 
with a layer of straw in between—to take the place of gates where 
an entrance or exit is needed. | A few pens are made with ordinary 
hurdles round the vard. These the shepherd increases from 
time to time as they are required. They afe partly 10>fed with-a 
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few forkfuls of straw resting on poles or 
old hurdles. An ordinary street lamp 
on a post is placed in the centre of the 
yard, and everything is then complete, 
with the exception of drawing up the 
shepherd’s hut somewhere handy, and 
digging a hole or grave a short distance 
from the yard. About a week before 
the ewes are expected to lamb, the 
“heaviest”’ are picked out from the 
flock and placed in a separate field or 
fold, and more added to them from time 
to time. These are driven into the por- 
tion of yard reserved for the purpose in 
the evening just before dusk and the lamp 
is lit, so that they get accustomed to it 
as daylight gradually vanishes. When 
the ewes begin to lamb the shepherd 
takes up his abode in his hut or 
caravan, which contains a stove. This 
house on wheels serves a great many 
purposes. It is the shepherd’s bedroom, 
kitchen, dining-room, and larder. Here 
he keeps a little new cow’s milk for 
motherless lambs, various sheep medi- 
cines, a small store of cake and corn 
and tempting morsels for his patients, 


and a variety of other objects connected with his craft. A visitor 
generally finds a weakly lamb, sometimes several, sharing the 
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accommodation and the heat from the fire. They add yet another 
scent to the extraordinary mingling of odours that rises from burnt 


inilk, stale tobacco, and medicines. 
The shepherd obtains very little sleep 
while the fleecy mothers are under his 
care. At frequent intervals during the 
night he arises and, taking his lanthorn, 
makes pilgrimages through the flock ; 
the ewes, having grown accustomed to 
the big lamp, are not the least frightened 
by his moving light; in fact, he has 
to be careful not to stumble over them. 
When twins arrive they are carried 
into one of the pens, where the fond 
mother follows and is shut in; but 
single lambs, if strong, are left where 
they are born, that is to say, if their 
mothers are kindly disposed towards 
them, which is not always the case with 
the first-born. In the morning the 
shepherd takes those ewes that have 
not yet lambed back to the field. He 
records the births that have taken place 
during the night and other particulars 
in a book, of which the agent or his 
representative has a duplicate. The 
books are specially designed for this 
purpose. Then the ewes that lamb 
are moved inte the adjoining half of the 
lambing-yard, where they remain for a 
day or two and then go out into the 
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open field. In our previous article we described the v-ry 


great care that is taken 
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to identify each sheep at Babraham, 
every one having her individual 
private flock number _ branded in 
plain red figures on her fleece, as well 
as tattooed in Indian ink on her ear; 
thus the daily registration of births or 
deaths is not so complicated as might 
at first sight appear. The mating 
registration has taken place some four 
months previously. The hole or grave 
to which reference has already been 
made is usually dug on a piece ot 
waste ground. It is used to bury dead 
lambs and other animal matter in, with 
the addition of quicklime. This is a 
detail not to be overlooked in the 
management of a flock, as a shepherd, 
now hard at work day and night, is 
apt in his hurry to throw what might 
be a cause of infection just outside or 
leave it lying in the yard. It is wise 
in addition to this to disinfect the pens 
very thoroughly and to have the manure 
thrown out and carried away from 
time to time. If thesame lambing-yard is 
used for more than one vear, it is as well 
thatall the manureshould be taken away, 
the ground being disinfected thoroughly 
by covering it with a coating of quick- 
lime, and forking or removing the surface 
soil. Whena lamb dies its dam is imme- 


diately used as a foster-mother, either to a lamb which has 


lost its dam or a twin 
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lamb. The shepherd often deceives 
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the wet nurse by enveloping her 
charge in her dead lamb’s _ skin, 

giving it a most grotesque appearance. 4 
Otherwise it is generally some weeks 
or months before she will suckle her 7 
foster-chiid, unless the shepherd is yy? 
standing by. To add to the shepherd’s 
other duties, he generally has a few 
jambs on his hands, which he tries to 
rear wholly or in part on cow’s milk; 


weaning-time. But as a rule, if they 
rvive, they are not a credit to the 
ck. These lambs are at mealtime 
d between the knees while drinking 
from the bottle, and judging from their 
leating they seem to imagine every 
ur of the day and night is mealtime, 
| constantly contrive to escape from 
t}« pen in which they are confined 





' hut this is a very difficult business. ~ 5, Steee % 
Qccasionally they come through all ae = ey a 
rivht, and add to the shepherd’s grant ; i: Big? re mee eR a ee 
o! sixpence a head for those alive at Qe 0 =. nee PS. wes 4 
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\.oever happens to be near. 
The lamb of Chrishall Lass is full brother to Babraham and Mrs, Hardwick are very popular with the farmers and members of the Hunt, 
(Jonel, champion both in England and the United States, Every vestige of the frost had disappeared by Monday week, when Mr. 
: I having been Fernie’s Hunt met at 
J ‘ld to the PBs Kili'y. They drew Peatling 
l, a : cad blank, and then trotted oft 
ul q '.on. George Drum- to Gilmorton. — This is a 
n 3 n ond. covert of ancient fame 
I] : ——_ which has been steadily 
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iT HE famous Lady 

e Cork, among 

n q her wise 

yf axioms of 

d : social life, 

‘ used to say, 

. “Never explain, never 

a ; apologise—people’s 

€ memories are not long 

iy : enough.” But for all that 

is I must b:gin by doing 

it both, for I see that at the 

close of the ‘*O’er Field aun 

ia and Furrow ” article last iain a SS 
es week Mr. Boyce Podmore 

1S is credited with being 

, 


re Master of the Cottesmore 
instead of the Cotswold. 
Of course it was a slip 
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regaining for the last two 
seasons a reputation which 
had somewhat waned. On 
Monday week it was the 
starung point of a most 
interesting and enjoyab'e 
hunt. From the moment 
that the hounds came out 
of the covert and started 
to run up wind into the 
Atherstone country 
(Gilmorton Gorse is on 
the boundary line between 
the two Hunts’ territories) 
to that when some two 
hours and a-half later they 
rolled over a beaten fox 
by the Leicester turnpike 
road, they never entered a 
covert. The first half-hour 
or so was up wind and the 
pace was fast. The country 
hereabouts is more level 
than most of Mr. Fernie’s, 


of the pen. Copyright DOCTORING A WEAK LAMP. “COUNTRY LIFE.” and the fences are to be 


Mr. Hardwick, who jumped as a ruleatiy where. 
is Master of the Weston-super-Mare I[Iarriers, is being approached by the Hedges and ditches, which are decentive in their apparent simplicity, tempted a 
committee to withdraw the resignation which he tendered some time ago. Mr, good many to their destruction, and falling about was frequent. The fox was driven 


at a rare pace to with n sight of Dunton 
Sassett, where there is a covert belong- 
ing to the Atherstone. If this was his 
point he could not reach it, and turning 
down wind, brought the hounds to 
their noses. But this is a pack that hunt 
as fast as many hounds can run at all. 
The hounds waste no time, and are 
always trying to get forward, thus 
makin: the most ofa scent. The line 
brought the hunt back over familiar 
Monday ground, and almost every part 
of it was visited. As time went on the 
country grew stiffer, and the going was 
quite deep enough to steady the boldest 
and call out the staying qualities of the 
stoutest horses. The question naturally 
arises, Did they change ? and it is one 
that it is difficult to answer. One 
follower of the hunt told me he thought 
they did change, but again found tie 
hunted fox and killed him at last. At 
any rate, it was a very tired one that 
jumped out of a hedgerow, and, too 
stiff to run farther, was rolled over 
close to the Bosworth road. Monday 
week was a good day elsewhere. The 
Woodland Pytchley from Dob Hall 
was very convenient for Market 
Harborough people, being as it is much 
nearer than Kilby. On Mondays, in 
spite of the title Woodland, t! ey are as 
often in the open as their neighbours. 
As I rode up the bitch pack were alre idy 
chirruping merrily in one of the coverts 
near Pipewell. A casual visitor may be 
excused from knowing all the local 
names for the many coverts in 
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this district. Almost at once they settled to run over the open, and we topped 
the hill above Middleton with half a south-westerly gale at our backs ; the whole 
of the valley of the Welland was opened out before us, and Watson’s Gorse, which 
seemed to he the point, clear be‘ore us on the opposite hill. Hounds dipped 
into the valley, running well in spite of the high wind, which made seeing and 
hearing rather difficult in a strange country. They crossed the river Welland, 
and then came back right-handed to Cariton. It has been said that there is one 
advantage of a circular or partly circular run, viz., that a fox must run up wind some 
part of it, to the advantage of the hounds. It was, however, a capital run, and 
except for the high wind, which is always a drawback to hunting, especially as 
the ear is 2s important as the eye, very enjoyable. 

Tilton Wood with the Cottesmore on Tuesday was for stable reasons out 
of the question. These deep woods and steep hills try a horse very much, and 
x good many studs are beginning to look rather light. Last season horses were 
never fit; tris year there is adanger of their becoming stale. However, by all 
accounts, one missed little. 

Quite a different sort of day was Wednesday with the Pytchley at 
Misterton. Some wind in the morning, but this gave way to clear sunshine 
and a delightful spring-like warmth. The sky was perhaps too bright for scent 
to be at its best ; nevertheless there was plenty of hunting over a most attrac- 
live country, and only once, to the left of Swinford village, were we stopped by 
wire. Two men at least jumped it, and one of the best of our Harborough ladies 
on a chestnut horse only just pulled up in time. Misterton is a point where 
three Hunts meet, and is besides within easy reach of Rugby, Lutterworth, and 
IJarborough, and there was a steady stream of servants and horszs followed 
by their Masters driving. One well-known member of Mr. Fernie’s Hunt flew 
past me with a marvellous grey trotting pony. Altozether it was a brilliant 
sight to see some of the best men and women of these Hunts gathered in the 
village street. Lord Annaly does not give much law to late comers, and there 
was a quick find and a start full of promise. But this was not altogether ful- 
filled, and what looked at first like a dash to Kilworth Sticks was reduced to a 


moderate hunt almost back to Misterton and then round by _ Kilworth 
HIouse into Lord Braye’s park at Stanford. If hounds can hunt at 
afl, there is much to delight one in Stanford. The scene is charming 
in its picturesqueness. The coverts are not large, but composed of 


small spinnies and copses standing out dark against the undulating grass 
of the park. When all this is alive with the scarlet of the hunting-field, 
the hounds and the horses, it is a sight worthy of an artist’s brush. Then, too, 
there was on this occasion the melody of what is surely one of the most musical 
of modern packs, for in covert at times there was a hot scent, and hounds were 
screaming at the brush of a tired fox. In the space ofa few lines I have reached a 
point in the run which took us quite an hour todo. It is difficult to convey the 
pleasures of a hunting run on paper, though they are a very large part of the 
enjoyment of hunting in the course of the season, as everyone knows. The 
thrilling bursts are the exception. The rest of the day was employed in hunting 
the Hemplow foxes. It is evidently part of Lord Annaly’s plan for hunting the 
country to clear out the strongholds by working them thoroughly, a plan which 
will certainly be rewarded by sport. Twice within a fortnight we have been to 
the Hemplow, where foxes had begun to think themselves too secure, and thus 
had become very unwilling to leave. In pursuance of the same policy, I heard 
on Saturday at Clipston that the Master had issued orders to give the Marston 
Hills a thorough rattling, and as no doubt Mr. Fernie’s will be in them on Monday, 
the foxes here also will learn to go. The Pytchley lady pack wiih their 
marvellous music are enough to rouse all the foxes in the neighbourhood. There 
was a good field at Clipston, and after stirring the Marston and Hothorpe 
coverts there was a charming gallop from Sulby Gorse to Naseby Covert, and 
thence on, I think, to Kelmarsh. 

Friday was marked by a wonderful scent, and Mr. Fernie’s hounds had a 
wonderful run after meeting at Hallaton. They dréw Slawston first, but there 
were many foot-people and much holloaing, and the hounds flashed over the 
line of the first fox, and eventually lost him. The second, from Glooston 
Wood, was the fox of the day—if I could forget the Cottesmore on Boxing 
Day, I should be compelled to say of the season. Of this run, which lasted 
two hours, I will give the main points ; every detail is impossible. —§ From 
Glooston Waod to Keythorpe hounds fairly ran away from horses. The going 
was sound, and I need not tell readers of Counrry LIFE that the horses 
of this Hunt are second to none, but the pack increa-ed the distance. Not 
only there pace, but when the pack crossed the Leicester and 
Uppingham road and ran nearly to Lord Morton’s house, the country became 
rather intricate, and while some were outpaced, others were lost. In 
the meantime, hounds raced out to Belton and swung to Allexton and to. Finchley 
Bridge. Between these two latter points the foot-people say that they changed 
foxes, and that a desperately tired ‘ox crawled back. It was likely enough, but 
hounds went on once more through Loddington ani into and through Launde 
Wood. Through this covert the pack raced without a pause—and those who even 
checked in hopes of a pull were among the distanced in a moment—up nearly 
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to Withcote, and then round to Robin-a-Tiptoes. There was a check here, and 
afterwards hounds hunted more steadily, gradually picking up the scattered field, 
through Tilton Wood and Tugby Bushes, back for the third time to Lord 
Morton’s, where the fox went to ground in a garden. 

While this great run was going on, the Quorn, starting from Gaddes!,, 
Hall, had a splendid spin of over two hours, with, however, no kill at 
the end. 


. THE WOODMAN. . 





O the lover of outdoor life there is always something ver. 
saddening about the fall of one of the monarchs of th: 
forest. The mere fact that the axe has been laid at th: 
root of the tree stirs up some of that regret which w 
feel when a living thing is doomed to death. In som 

respects the destruction of a tree is more deplorable than that « 

one of our animal friends. If you have to kill a horse or a coy 


however great a favourite it may have been, its place can b- 
immediately filled by another, very likely a descendant, so like tl 
original that the eye never seems to miss the old familiar figur: 
Suppose, for example, that the horse has been accustomed t 
graze in the home field, as is the way with many a favourite ; | 


C. F. Grindrod. AT THE FOOT OF THE TREE. Copyright 
dies, but still there is a horse in his place. It is quite otherwise 
withatree. During its lifetime it has been a conspicuous object 
in the landscape; it has been passed and repassed hundreds 
of times; it has been seen under every variety of aspect 
bent and blown under the 
force of a gale; dripping in 
rain} in spring it bourgeoned 
and sent out shoots ; in summer 
it formed a great opaque sphere 
of greenery; in autumn it was 
adorned with colours that an 
Oriental imagination could not 
rival. The autumn winds and 
storms have stripped it, till the 
boughs stood bare, ‘“ ruin¢ 
quires, where once the wi 
birdssang,” in winter; andaga! 
with the advance of the ye: 
the old history was repeate 
Growth and greenery and hapf 
ness, then winter and disconte! 
and poverty. In this way t! 
tree, more than any other obje: ‘ 
of the landscape, grows ini 
one’s mind, and it comes to | 
almost like a personal calami! 
when the necessities of woo 
craft demand that it becut dow: 
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At least, this is one way of looking at it, but it is quite evident 
that the sentiment could not have been felt by the late 
Mr. Gladstone, for instance, since the amusement of his leisure 
hours was felling timber. Of course, in an actual forest one 
does not feel 
this so much, 
because the 
trees, being 
crowded 
together, do 
not make an 
individual 
appeal to the 
eye or the 
imagination, 
and thinning 
them out does 
not matter. It 
is the tree that 
stands by itself 
on the way- 
side or in the 
middle of a 
field that stirs 
the sentiment 
most, and yet 
even at this 
point one can- 
not speak for 
everybody, 
since it has 
been gravely 
proposed to 
demolish — all 
the hedge- 
row trees in 
order t-© C. Tl. Grindrod. 
improve’ the 
roads. One of the reasons given is that the tree does more harm 
than good, even to agriculture, since, though it provides shelter, 
it at the same time drains the land of its feeding properties, 
and for many yards round an oak or elm the crops suffer. The 
road, too, is rendered much damper if overhung and over- 
shadowed by trees; it takes very much longer to recover from 
rain. That is the argument of those who would remove hedge- 
row trees.” Those who would retain them have a case that 


appears to us equally strong. The dry road is in reality a demand 
of that new type of traveller, the motorist. The other wayfarers, 
who are not in quite such a hurry, know that shade is equally 
valuable to them, and think of their comfort in summer, as much 
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as they think of it in winter. This, too, applies to livestock. 
Anyone who, in hard weather, has watched how a horse will 
seek out what shelter there is to be had even from the bare 
stump of a tree, will readily recognise the advantage from an 
animals point 
of view. If 
even a single 
tree makes 
an appreciable 
difference in 
the atmo- 
sphere, the 
others must 
possessa great 
value, and, as 
a matter of 
fact, livestock 
never get on 
so well where 
there are no 
trees to shade 
them from the 
worst storms. 
But the last 
man to think 
of these things 
is the wood- 
cutter. Asa 
rule, he is a 
merry, good- 
natured man. 
A great deal 
of his work is 
done in com 
parative soli- 
tude, . or 
with a single 
companion, 
though occasionally, when a large tree, such as the one shown in 
our illustration, has to be cut down, a little gang is formed. But 
the axe is wielded usually by two men working on opposite sides. 
It is a heavy instrument, and felling timber is not an occupation 
that leads to the development of conversational qualities, and, 
generally speaking, a woodman is inclined to be silent. That, 
however, may partly be the result of his manner of living. All 
living creatures that dwell in the woodland—man included—seem 
to catch something of its silence. The animals creep about from 
thicket to thicket, peering through the leaves with suspicious eyes, 
but never showing themselves. The birds flit silently from bough 
to bough, and seldom sing except it be when their nests are in 
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the very out- 
skirts of the 
woodland. 
Very few 
indeed nest in 
its depths, as if 
the solemnity 
of it overcame 
their amorous 
inclinations. 
The trees not 
only grow 
silently, but 
they produce 
a natural 
darkness or 
shadow that 
tends in some 
degree to 
deepen that 
solemn cathe- 
dral kind of 
feeling in- 
spired by a 
woodland 
walk. So, as 
a rule, the 
woodman goes 
about his 


work without C. £., Grindrod. 


much talk or 


laughter, though the resounding blows of his axe go far through 
glade and thicket. Necessarily he gets into the habit of taking 
nearlyall his foodoutside. He starts his work early in the morning, 
usually at six o’clock in summer and at the coming of daylight 
in winter. As his calling is very seldom pursued in the neigh- 
bourhood of his house, he carries his food with him. 
gives a well-known description of him going behind the hedge and 
The food of working men is very much 
changed, and the man of to-day carries more than was thought 


eating his frugal meal. 


sufficient for his 
father or grandfather, 
who, when he had a 
few slices of bread, 
with cold bacon sand- 
wiched between, 
thought himself well 
off, and many a long, 
hard day’s work was 
done in the old time 
on a diet of bread and 
cheese, without any 
meat whatever. But 
now that meat is so 
much cheaper, and 
wages higher than they 
used to be, the working 
man has learned to 
coddle himself, though 
this is probably less 
true of the woodman 
than almost any other 
variety of labourer. 
Living so much by 
himself, he very often 
becomes something of 
an expert in natural 
history, although it isa 
curious fact that a 
great many workmen 
live all their lives in the 
open air without ever 
seeming tonotice much 
of the wild beasts 
aroundthem; but when 
a man has an inclina- 
tion that way, nothing 
is more certain to 
develop it than a 
woodland life, for the 
wild creatures, though 
they may be terrified 
at first by his knock- 
ing, grow more or less 
accustomed to him, 
and go on with their 
games or their pursuits 
almost as if he were 
not present, and, 
of course, there are 
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times, when he 
is sitting 
perfectly silent 
eating his 
dinner or rest- 
ing after it, 
when the wood 
is practical.y 
undisturbed. 
Silence is the 
first essential 
for useful 
observa- 
tiom. He 
learns too 
about the 
weather, and 
can. tell from 
the very way 
in which the 
wind sounds 
among the 
trees when the 
rain is com- 
ing or when a 
hurricane is 
likely to blow. 
Extremelyfew 
can explain 


Copyright exactly how 


they arrive at 


their conclusions, for weather-lore with them is more than half 
instinctive, that is to say, they have felt the same conditions 
prevailing again and again before rain, so that they have grown 
unconsciously to connect the signs with what follows. To 
transcribe the story told by the wind is always very difficult in 
woodland, because, the volume being broken by the tree trunks, 
there are dozens of little winds that may be heard by anyone 
who listens attentively to the rustling of the leaves here, the 
swaying of the boughs there, or whispering among the herbage at 


another place. We 
speak of the time when 
trees are bare, but in 
summer all the voices 
are reduced to one 
soft and exquisite sigh, 
which nearly all lovers 
of the open air know 
to be the sweetest pro- 
duced by Nature. 
The men who haul 
the timber belong toa 
class quite different 
from the woodman 
proper. Usually they 
are simple farm 
labourers, because only 
on very large and well- 
wooded estates is the 
occupation constant. 
On property like that 
of Lord Pembroke at 
Wilton the work is 
practically continuous, 
but this is an excep- 
tional case. On many 
estates no more trees 
are cut than are 
needed for the purposes 
of fencing and repairs. 
Strong men and 
stronger horses are 
required. For this 
purpose no other horse 
is equal to the Shire. 
The waggo:i is usually 
heavy, and so is the 
load, and what makes 
the task so much more 
difficult is that there 
are no roads in the 
woodland. Indeed, this 
constitutes an objection 
to the use of wheeled 
vehicles for haulage. 
They make deep ruts 
when the hauling is 
done, as it often has 
to be done, in 
wet weather. It is 
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therefore much 
better to follow 
the Russian 
method and use 
sledges, which are 
not more difficult 
to pull than 
wagvons, and do 
not cut the ground 
in the same way. 
The horses shown 
in our pictures 
are of the type 
actually employed 
in this work, but 
we believe it 
wou be found 
ecor-omical to 
have a heavier 
stan) of horse, a 
real well - bred 
Shiu Such an 
apin’ «1 as is often 
enou.h produced 
on « pedigree 
farm. not good 
enouvh to show 
and s:arcely good 
enouch to breed 
from. is exactly the sort of animal that should be sent to haul 
timbor, for it has been demonstrated over and over again that 
one strong horse is better than two moderate ones. In town the 
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advantage is quite 
obvious, because 
one horse gets 
through the traffic 
so much’ more 
easily than two, 
and in the country 
the advantage lies 
in this—-that one 
horse, even if he 
be a big one, does 
not eat as much 
as two. Farmers 
would only be 
attending to their 
own interests if 
they had good 
Shire horses em- 
ployed on every 
possible task. 
They might have 
the whole of their 
work done by 
Shire mares, 
whose _ breeding 
would not be in- 
terfered with, and 


GRAVEL-PIT. Copyright in that case the 


sale of the foals 
would form a useful supplement to the income derived from the 
practice of husbandry. And, at any rate, you must have big 
horses for the leafy woodland ways. 


A BIT OF FEUDAL FRANCE. 


NE of the quaintest bits of picturesque Burgundy is 

the village of Chateauneut, about thirty miles trom 

Beaune. This ancient village still lives in an 

atmosphere of feudalism. The old chateau presents 

a bold, solid front, but is also sorely feeling the 

effects of time and neglect, yet the indications of former feudal 

greatness remain. The village must have been a great fortress, 

the home of some mighty seigneur who exercised full power 
over the lives and property of the people within his domain. 

Chateauneuf stands on a peninsula overlooking a_ valley 

through which runs the Canal de Bourgogne. On three sides it 

presents a steep ascent. The castle forms the head of the 

peninsula, with its massive walls firmly embedded in the rock, 

and commands a magnificent view of the surrounding country. 

On a clear day one can see the Jura mountains and Mont Blanc, 
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LOOKING FROM THE CHATEAU. 








THE VILLAGE OF CHATEAUNEUF. 


and the river Soane like a white streak on the distant plains 
beyond the Cote d’Or. Looked at from below the castle has 
all the appearance of a thoroughly well-preserved structure. 
A road which winds up the steep hill to the castle end of the 
village passes at the entrance an old church nestling under the 
castle walls. The village consists almost entirely of one street, 
with a few side alleys and courtyards, and the wall which 
formerly surrounded it has disappeared. The houses cluster on 
the hill-crest round the chateau, and it is easy to see that they 
must have been inhabited by lordly retainers. Over the doorways 
are carved armorial bearings, indicating the station of those who 
dwelt therein. There are some quaint turrets and carved 
mullions and doorways, curious doors with old hinges, and houses 
with projecting eaves the old woodwork of which is still intact. 
The houses in which the peasant farmer and the village labourer 
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now live have been the palaces of some medieval baron serving 
at the court of the over-lord who occupied the chateau. Many of 
the old houses are crumbiing down, others are patched up, many 
are unoccupied, telling of the decadence of the population, and 
of migration to more accessible abodes. Some of the old houses 
are roofed with flat stones, and there are several piles of stones 
and broken walls, representing all that remains of a former 
medieval mansion. ‘The village street leads to a stone archway 
at the other end, which marks the limits of the little community. 
Beyond is a beautiful wood. There are some modern houses 
in the village, two taverns, a commonplace-looking mairie, and 
a schoolhouse. 

The chateau dates from the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
and was built in several stages. Itis a fine type of the medieval 
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INSIDE THE COURTYARD. 


Burgundian architecture, solid and dignified, and part of it is still 
in good condition. A caretaker lives in it all the year round, 
and another section is occupied by atax-collector. It is separated 
from the village by a moat, now overgrown with trees. The draw- 
bridge and the portcullis have gone, but the old interior entrance 
still remains. The courtyard is partly overgrown with grass, 
and the buildings on the right and left of it as one enters 
are dilapidated. They were formerly occupied, no doubt, by 
menials and soldiers of the seigneur. In one corner there are 
the remains of the oubliettes, or death-chamber. it is a dark 
room with a hole in the middle, into which the victim tumbled 
to his death in a pit underneath. 

The entrance to the main building leads to a great 
hall, with huge oak beams in the ceiling, and an enormous 
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fireplace, with the carved coat-of-arms once figuring above jt 
now lying alongside. Off the entrance hall there is the chapel, 
with a few dilapidated pieces of furniture, the remains of coloured 
tiles on the floor and of pictures on the walls. Some of the other 
old apartments have here and there little indications of their 
former grendeur, but for the most part only the stone walis 
remain; some of the rooms are used by the caretaker for dry ing 
seeds and storing vegetables. 

One of the most interesting things about the chateau is the 
draw-well near the entrance, sunk deep down in the rock. How 
the medieval workmen managed to get it down to that depth 
is surprising. It is very carefully built in all round, ard y: lds 
a copious supply of fresh water. It was not difficult to get w ter 
on this eminence, as there are two other wells in the village. 

The chateau belongs to 
the Comte de Vogiié, not ihe 
well-known Academicien ind 
littévateuy, but another ge: tle- 
man bearing the same n. me 
who lives in the neighb ur- 
hood. I wrote to him as! ing 


° . 5 
whether a _ history of his 
interesting castle had « ver 


been written, or whether t ere 
were any references to i in 
Burgundian histories. He 
replied that he had never = +en 
any account of it, and that the 
papers which existed in D jon 
had never been arranged or 
published. No one in the 
village seemed to know «ny.- 
thing about the history of the 
place. The only historical event 
which the villagers recalled 
to mind was the war of 1570, 
when the Prussians sent them 
a few shells. 
Ropert Donan. 


IN THE 
GARDEN. 


THE SWEEr Pea. 

F all annual flowers, the 
Sweet Pea, in its many 
beautiful forms, has 
first place in our 
affections, and __ its 
popularity is so exalted 
that certain enthusiists have banded 
themselves together into a_ society 
devoted to the Sweet Pea alone. A 
show takes place each year, and a 
committee meets occasionally, to take 
care that no poor variety or one too 
much like another is thrust upon a 
believing public. Those who remem- 
ber the Sweet Peas of forty years ago, 
when the number of varieties might 
be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, may well wonder at their sur- 
prising deve'opment in modern days, 
when the ordinary amateur is fairly 
bewildered by the great number of 
named kinds offered for his choice. 
They are now too many to mention, 
but the soc ety issues a list of approved 
forms, and such excellent little guides 
as ‘All About Sweet Peas,” by 
Mr. Robert Sydenham of Birmingham, 
are also mest useful in helpins the 
amateur out of a maze of names and 
faulty descriptions. This treatise is to 
the point, and tthe selections are made 
with judsment. There is one fault 
in many Sweet Dea flowers, and it 
seems to occur often in the large-flowered kinds—that is, that the upper pzrt of 
the flower, which should stand er ct, is half folded forward and downwar«. A 
smaller flower of good shape, that carries itself well and lasts well in water, Is 
a much better and more useful thing both indvors and out. The Sweet Pex isa 
native of Italy, and about the year 1787 only two varieties were known besides 
the type. By type we mean species, that is, the original of all rms, 
namely, Lathyrus odoratus. At the date mentioned the only two varie! es in 
existence were the Painted Lady Pea (red, white, and rose-coloured) and 
another with pure white flowers. As a brief history of the flower may in crest 
our readers, we may mention that in 1860 a white variety, having a blue ec ;e to 
the standard, was sent out, and at the time was said to tea hybrid be veen 

L. odoratus and L. magellanicus, the blue perennial, or ‘* Lord Anson’s |’ea. 
The raiser was said at the time to have been Colonel Trevor Clarke, but ‘here 
seems to be no authentic record of such hybridism, and if it really did take place, 
the probabilities are that L. sativus, the annual blue-flowered species, was sed, 
and not L. magellanicus, which, so far as we can learn, did not exist 10 
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English gardens at the time named. Even to-day it is quite a common thing 
to hear the annual L, sativus called in error ‘*Lord Anson’s Pea.” Seeing 
the enormous strides in size, colour, and number of flowers on a stem made 
in England during the past twenty years, and seeing how enthusiastically the 
good work has been carried on in the United States, it is certainly not easy 
to prophesy in what new directi n improvements are likely to take place in 
the future. For manv years Sweet Peas have been overflowing from cottage 
and villa gardens, until now there is scarcely a garden, large or small, where 
they sre not grown. Their value for decorations indoors, cut rather long in the 
stem and loosely and naturally arranged in narrow-necked vases, is now 
universally recognised, and at all our best floral exhibitions there are now classes 
for these fragrant blossoms, and they ho!d their own along with Roses, Carnations, 
and oiher summer exhibition flowers. Must seedsnen now make a speciality 
of sending out selected seeds of all the best Sweet Peas, in sealed collections, at 
a che:p ra'e and correctly named, so that their cultivation is rendered as eisy 
and convenient as it is possible to be. Seeds sown five in a 6in. pot in August 
or Scvtem'er, or even later, may be had in bloom in a sunny greenhouse or 
Peac!: house in April, and those sown outside produce flowers until they are cut 
down by winter frost, thus giving a season of at least seven or eight months for 
this tower alone. So important has the culture of the Sweet Pea become that 
our | iding seedsmen grow from 206 to 300 kinds for trial in their testing 
grou. 3s every year. 
GROWING THE SWEET PEA. 

s one of the best growers of the fl »wer remarked last spring, ‘* In relation 
‘o ti. successful culture of the Sweet Pea, it is not sufficiently borne in mind 
that .e plant branches freely, and in proportion as it can freely branch is its 
flori’ rousness.” The Sweet Pea is the most free flowering of our garden 
plar To do it full justice it should have a fairly firm soil, something 
appr «ching a heavy loam, The sunniest spot in the garden should be chosen, 
and ‘ie spot to be planted should he treated as the Dahlia cultivator for 
exhi’ tion treats his—-it should be deeply dug, and in digging it is well, 
where it can be done, to take out the sur‘ace svil a spit deep and two spits 
wide along the line of ground to be sown or planted, and then fork up deeply, 
as far as it can be safely done, the subsoil, working into it a good dressing of 
thor:aghly decomposed stab'e manure in such a way that it will form a layer 6in. 
belo. the surface when the trench is filled up. Rank manure should be used 
sparingly, the safest dressing being one well decomposed. The soil should be 
prepzred in autumn for spring sowing, but where that has not been done, it does 
not mean one cannot have Sweet Peasinthe summer. Where the finest flowers 
are desired, soil and sowing must be correct. One of the papers read at the 
bicentenary celebration of the Sweet Pea three years ago was by Mr. Dunkin, 
who gave a useful hint as to the best position for varieties of certain colours, 
He siated: ‘** As arule varieties bearing flowers of a decided colour are brighter 
when grown in an open situation than in a partially shaied one. On the other 
hand, delicately tinted flowers show their true beauty when grown in a cool moist 
situation, Where some distant object affords a slight shade. Blue and mauve 
varieties succeed the best under similar conditions.” These notes will be 
continued in our next issue. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Geod Turf.—Relay or returf any ground that needs this attention. The 
sun is increasing in power, and the work becomes increasingly difficult as spring 
approaches. We lately referred at length to this matter. 

Natwralising Annuals and Perennials.—This is the time to prepare the 
ground for the reception of the seed. Shirley Poppies scat'ered broadcast make 
agroup full of colourand beauty. Such a rough scattering of seed we noticed ona 
lock bank last summer—a wild bit of sowing, which gave delight to passers by. 
But the ground must be cleired and made ready for the seed. Very soon tue 
seedlings will appear, to be followed in due course bya sheet of varied colouring. 
There is one point to make a note of, and that is to remove all coarse grasses 
and roots which would be likely to overrun the Poppies. Of course the Fox- 
glove must not be forgotten. Naturalise it by stream and wood side, by 
woodland walk and in copse. All that is necessary is to sow a few 
seeds where the seedl ngs are to remain, and they will probably perpetuate 
themselves and become quite established. A very wise plan is to raise a lot 
every year and transplant them in due course to the place they are to fill. 

A Good Pea.—One of the best Peas is named Edwin Beckett. It was raised 
by the well-known vegetable grower, Mr. Edwin Beckett, gardener to Lord 
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Al'tenham, Elstree. 
stronyly—qft. to 5ft.—and the large pods conta n nine to eleven peas of a deep 
green colour, with that true marrowfat flavour so much esteemed. Those 
making up their seed lists for this year should certainly include it. 
Carter and Co. of Highgate are sending it out. 
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It is a delicious marrow Pea, crops freely, and grows 


Messrs. 


Alpine House at Kew.—The cold or alpine house at Kew is now full of 


flowers, hardy Cvclamens, Adonis, Snowdrops, and many other favourites 
which we try to enjoy in a bitter wind out of doors. 


Nose Arches.—As we may now plant Roses, a word about arches for the 


flowers may be of service. Many are the ways in which Rose arches may be 
used in gardens ; indeed, it may safely be said that there is hardly a garden that 


may not be made the better for their use. A range of arches spanninz a flower 
border is always delightful. In the case of a long border, especially one whose 
length is rather overmuch for its width, such an arrangement is admirable, 
breaking up the too great length and, at the same time, introducing something 
that is of much beauty in itself and that corrects the over-long line by its 
transverse treatment. 





PELICANS IN THE ZOO | 





F the remarkable forms of water-fow] to be s2en living 
in the Zoological Society’s Gardens at the present 
time none is more striking than the pelican, with 
its great formidable-looking bill, enormous dis- 
tensible pouch, formed by the skin between the 

lower jaws, and large unwieldy body. The pouch, one of the 
chief characteristics of the pelicans as a family, when empty can 
be contracted so that.it hardly hangs below the bill, but when 
fully expanded is of great size. It serves the purposes of a 
fishing-basket, and enables the bird to stow away the fish as 
fast as they are captured, and retain them till such time as 
they can be consumed at leisure on shore. From this receptacle 
the young are fed on partly digested fish,and from the membrane 
itself, which is often brilliantly coloured, work-bags, purses, tobacco 
pouches, and other articles are manufactured. The peculiar 
construction of the foot is another noteworthy characteristic 
of the group, shared by the cormorants, gannets, and other 
allied forms, for, in addition to the web uniting the three 
front toes ordinarily found in swimming birds, the hind toe, or 
hallux, is joined to the second toe by a web, so that all four toes 
are connected. On account of this curious arrangement the 
members of this order are collectively known as the Stegano- 
podes. On land the pelican’s movements are awkward and 
ungainly; but when on the water or on the wing it is per- 
fectly at home and seen to the greatest advantage. ‘The tidal 
waters, rivers, inland lakes, and swamps of the temperate and 
tropical portions of both hemispheres are their favourite resorts, and 
in such localities they are generally to be found in flocks varying 
from a few individuals to many thousands. Their food consists 
almost entirely of fish, and all are most expert fishers, diving or 
plunging from a height, according to their different customs. 
Some secure their prey by driving: a flock, forming single, 
double, or even triple lines across a piece of water, beat the 
surface with their wings and drive the fish before them into 
shallow water, where they are easily captured and ‘“ pouched.” 
When not disturbed they are by no means shy birds, and it 
is not an unusual thing to see pelicans watching the natives 
spearing fish in the shallows, and even anticipating them in the 
capture, and thus cheating them of their quarry. 

In spite of their great size the pelicans’ 
flight is both gracetul and powerlul, and 
after their morning feed is over they 
mount high in the air, and with alternate 
flapping and sailing movements circle 
round at a vast height for some hours 
together. This spectacle may some- 
times be witnessed in St. James’s Park, 
where the tame pelicans soar high 
above the trees, but none of those in the 
“Zoo” can leave their pen, for their 
wings are kept carefully clipped. On 
one occasion a fresh arrival, in which 
this necessary precaution had _ been 
neglected, went for a morning flight, 
and was eventually recaptured after 
some difficulty on Primrose Hill. 
When flying the neck is bent back, 
the head resting between the shoulders, 
and the feet are extended beneath 
the tail. 

The white pelican, which forms 
the subject of our photographs, 
is one of the largest species, only 
exceeded in size by the crested 
pelican, and is abundant in suitable 
iocalities in South-Eastern Europe, 
South-Western Asia, and many parts 
of Africa. It is usually found 
about the shallow margins of lakes 
and rivers, where it can obtain an 
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unstinted supply 
of fish, of which 
it consumes 
vast quantities. 
In both sexes 
the plumage is 
white, tinged 
with beautiful 
rosy pink, with 
the exception 
of a yellow 
patch on_ the 
breast, and the 
flight feathers, 
which are black. 
The male bird 
may always be 
distinguished by 
having little or 
no crest, whereas 
the female hasa 
drooping —_ occi- 
pital crest, 
measuring four 
or five inches in 
length. This 
sexual difference 
is well shown 
inthe third 


photograph. J. S. Bond. A GROTESQUE 


In captivity these 

birds are remarkable for the extraordinary way in which they 
preserve, even in London, the spotless whiteness of their plumage; 
they are apparentiy never weary of preening their feathers, and, 
when not engaged in feeding or sleeping, the whole of their some- 
what monotonous existence is employed in cleansing themselves 
and arranging their toilet. Asa rule they are very silent birds, and 
their deep resonant note is seldom uttered. That pelicans thrive 
well in the Zoo and live to a great age may be seen by inspecting 
the labels fastened to the railings surrounding their pen. 
According to Faber a white pelican in the collection of the King 
of Bavaria was kept for over forty years ; an example of the smaller 
red-backed pelican lived in the Zoological Gardens for about the 
same length of time; and other instances are also on record of 
birds of this family attaining a wonderful longevity. 


Ten different species are known to inhabit the various 
tropical and temperate parts of the old and new world, and of 
these eight are to be seen alive in the Zoo at the present time. 


SUDDENLY INTERESTED. 
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The’ general 
habits of all, so 
far as is known, 
are very similar, 
but their nesti 
sites vary, some 
like the white 
pelican, prefer 
the ground, 
while others, 
such as the 
spotted-bilied 
pelican, found in 
the Indo-Chin.-se 
countries, select 
the highest forest 
trees. 

Besides the 
white pelican 
already men- 
tioned and ts 
smaller Eastern 
ally, the lesser 
white pelic 
which lacks the 
swollen forehe.ic 
and has only 
twenty-two tll 
feathers, we find 
the great crested 
or Dalmatian 
pelican, the largest member of the group. It is easily 
recognised from the two former by its more silvery white 
plumage and by possessing a thick, somewhat curly crest of 
long, loose feathers, producing the appearance of a large white 
chrysanthemum worn on the crown of the head. It is found 
in South Europe and North Africa, and ranges eastward across 
Asia to China. Next wemay call attention to the spotted-billed 
pelican of the Indo-Chinese countries, and the smaller red-backed 
pelican of Africa, already mentioned above. In both these 
species the lower back assumes a dull, vinaceous plumage 
during the breeding season. 

A very interesting account of a visit to the nesting-place of 
the former species has been published by Mr. Oates, the well- 
known author of ‘“* The Birds of Burmah,” who describes what 
he saw as follows: ** Onthe morning of November 11th. I started 
early with several Burmans into the forest. The floods had 
gone down, but the ground was very muddy, and in many places, 
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for long distances, the water came up to my knees. Every 
quarter of a mile there was a depression, or nullah, to be crossed, 
and I soon gave up any idea I might have had of keeping myself 
dry. Walking was very laborious, for though there was no 
undergrowth of jungle to speak of, yet the roots of trees 
embedded in mud and water caused me frequently to trip up. 
The whole forest consisted of very large trees, but a portion, 
about one in twenty, was made up of wood-oil trees—gigantic 
fellows, 150ft.. high and more, and with a smooth, branchless 
trunk of 8o0lt. to rooft. These are the trees selected by the 
pelicans. I was out that day till 3 p.m., continually moving, 
and must have walked at least twenty miles in various directions, 
but never, from first to last, was I out of sight of either a pelican’s 
or adjutant’s nest. From what I 
saw, and from what the Burmans 
told me, I compute the breeding-place 
of these birds to extend over an area 
about twenty miles long and five broad. 
1 shall describe the adjutants’ nests 
presently, but with regard to the 
pelicans’ I noticed that no tree contained 
less than three nests, and seldom more 
than fifteen. Some birds select the 
upper branches, placing their nests in 
a fork, but others, the majority, placed 
their nests on the nearly horizontal 
branches of the tree not far from the 
trunk. In all cases, the nests on one 
branch touch each other, and when these 
nests were on a horizontal branch they 
looked like an enormous string of beads. 
Judging from the size of the bird, I should 
say the nest is about 2ft. diameter, 
and, when in a fork, to be about 18in. 
deep. Others, on flat branches, are 
shallower. They are composed entirely 
of twigs and small branches, and I could 
detect no lining in those nests which 
were thrown down to me. The eggs are 
invariably three in number, and on 
November 11th all I took were either 
fresh or only slightly incubated. The 
female bird sits very closely, and 
frequently I found that the bird would 
not fly off her eggs till I fired a gun. 
It was a most ludicrous sight to see 
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the sitting birds stretch neck and head out of the nest to havea 
look at us, as often happened. The only trees which the 
Burmans can climb on the spur of the moment are those which 
their arms can encircle. To be able to climb any tree it is 
necessary to make bamboo spikes the day before. These are 
driven into the trunk as the man mounts, and the cperation, 
even for the tallest tree, does not take very long. Notwith- 
standing the millions of birds which breed in this forest, a most 
wonderful silence prevails. The pelican seems to be perfectly 
mute, and the adjutant only bellows at intervals. The only 
sound constantly heard—and after a time even this sound passes 
unnoticed—is a sort of AZolian harp, caused by the movement ot 
the wings of innumerable birds high in air.” The brown 
American pelicans are represented by P. fungus, a smaller species 
than those already mentioned, inhabiting the coast and islands 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Its general colour is ashy, with a dark 
brown neck and straw-coloured crown in the fully adult bird. 
The only species not shown in the Zoological Gardens are two 
closely-allied forms from California and South America. <A 
remarkable form is the North American white pelican, 
also known as the rough-billed pelican on account of the 
peculiar triangular horny excrescence which is developed on 
the ridge of the bill during the breeding season and subse- 
quently shed. Mr. Ridgway, who visited a breeding colony of 
these birds on Pyramid Lake in the month of May, observed 
that soon after his arrival the number of birds possessing 
“‘centre-boards”” began daily to decrease, while numbers of these 
excrescences, which had been cast off, were found on the ground. 
By May 25th not a bird was to be seen with one of these 
appendages, but the latter were to be found scattered on the 
ground in all directions. The horny process is assumed by both 
sexes; its use, if any, is unknown, and it is probably merely a 
nuptial ornament. The last species is the large Australian 
pelican, which differs from all its allies in having a con- 
spicuous ring of feathers surrounding the naked ocular space. 
It is found in all parts of Australia and the neighbouring 
islands. Mr. Campbell records some interesting facts regarding 
a nesting-place of this species, situated on the summit of a 
small island. The birds appeared to have begun laying on 
the lower ground, and as others arrived they selected places 
a little higher up the slope, and so on to the top. When 
the colony was visited the nests at the lower end contained large 
young birds, but as one advanced up the slope the young 
gradually decreased in size, till they were replaced by eggs in an 
advanced state of incubation. Above these fresh eggs were 
found, and lastly on the summit a few scratches in the sandy 
ground indicated that a few birds still intended to lay. The 
nests were situated 3ft. or 4ft. apart, and the stench of putrefying 
fish was very unpleasant, the old birds having carried food for 
their young in excess of the demand. 

Some years ago it was found necessary to ascertain the number 
of tail feathers in certain of the species living in the Zoological 
Gardens. With the aid of the keeper in charge the birds were 
caught and rendered powerless while their tail feathers were 
counted and duly recorded. W. R. Ocitvie-GRant. 

| All the photographs in this article except one are by Mr. W. R. Ogilvie- 
Grant and Miss Aileen Kerr Pechell.—Ep. ] 
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BOUT halfway between Chippenham and Melksham, in 

a pieasant part of Wiltshire, and in a_ spacious 

and level meadow neighboured by ancient elms, 

not far from the west bank of the river Avon, 

where it pursues its course towards Bath, stands 

Lacock Abbey. The situation is fine, because a hill which 
rises from the level land by the river commands one of the 
finest prospects in the whole county—the sylvan heights 
of Bowden and Spye Parks, and the great woods of Lord 
Lansdowne’s place at Bowood, contrasted with the whitened 
slopes of chalk exposed across an intervening valley, all within 
the view. It is a region also to which historians attribute 
interests of high antiquity, for here they say Dynwal Moelmyd, 
whom the old chroniclers call Dunwallo Molmutius, had a castle 
long before the Conquest. When the stout Normans were 
settled in the land, it became the possession of Walter 
D’Evereux, whose grandson, Patrick, was created Earl of 
Salisbury by the Empress Maud.  Patrick’s son William, dying 
in 1196, left a daughter and heiress Ella, who married William 
Longsword, natural son of Henry II., his mother being Fair 
Rosamond. When Rosamond was dead, and was carried to 
Godstowe Nunnery—where “ Tumba Rosamunde ” marked the 
place of her burial, or, as some said, ‘*‘ Rosa mundi, non Rosa 
munda ”’—her energetic son rose to fame, fought in the Crusades 
with Richard, assisted John against the barons and the French 
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King, and was taken prisoner in the battle of Bouvines. William 
Longsword was succeeded by another William, who was slain in 
1250 at the battle of Mansourah, while the Countess Ella retired 
to Lacock and established the nunnery there. The history of 
her foundation shall not be related here. It was uneventful 
through the centuries which elapsed, and it was surrendered on 
July a2ist, 1539, and sold within two years to Sir William 
Sherington, or Sharington, to whom it was confirmed by King 
Edward VI. 

The new possessor was a remarkable man in his time, and 
a buiider of considerable note. His title to fame is, however, of 
a somewhat more questionable character. Coming from an oid 
Norfolk family, he was taken into favour, and a few years 
after purchasing Lacock—which he did for £783—he was made 
vice-treasurer of the mint at Bristol, and became a Knight of the 
Bath at the coronation of Edward VI. There can, unfortunately, 
be no doubt that he used his position to perpetrate extensive 
frauds for private gain. The coinage was debased, and in 1547 
the coming of ‘testons,” or shillings, which were two-thirds 
alloy, was forbidden. Sherington, however, bought up large 
quantities of church plate and went on minting and reducing coin, 
whereby he made over £4,000. Then, fearing discovery, he 
entered into the plots of Thomas Seymour, Baron Seymour of 
Sudeley, to whom he lent money, and promised to coin £10,000 
for the raising of adherents. He employed some of his genius in 
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the purchase of 
landed __ estates, 
but his frauds 
were discovered. 
Lacock Abbey 
was searched on 
January 6th, 
1549, and the 
offender arrested, 
but he made a 
full confession, 
was pardoned by 
the King, and 
restored in blood 
within a_ year. 
Very soon he 
was employed 
again, receiving 
French pur- 
chase-money for 
the recovery of 
Bonlaque. He 
was able to buy 
back his forfeited 
estates, acted as 
Sheriff of Wilt- 
shire, and 
Latimer, in a 


sermon before Copyright THE NUNS’ 


the King, de- 

scribed him as ‘‘an honest gentleman and one that God 
loveth.” We may thus, with some pleasure, look upon 
Sherington as the man who made Lacock Abbey what it is. He 
did not demolish, but preserved all he could, so that at this present 
time Lacock is one of the finest examples of conventual arrange- 
ment in the West of England. He was successful in adapting 
nearly the whole of the monastic buildings to domestic purposes, 
and the house still surrounds the ancient cloister court. The 
site of the church is the terrace walk on the south side, where 
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the front of the 
mansion, with its 
noble Perpen 
dicular oriels, jis 
very good an 
characterist 
The ambul 
tories of t! 
nuns — surround 
the cloister cour 
on the eas 
north, and sor 
sides, and ; 
very fin 
examples 
Perpendicul! wr 
groining wi 
elegant shaf 
and bosses. ( 
the east side, t 
sacristy a1 
chapter-hou; 
have Ear 
tnglish vaulti: 
supported 
rows of cent 
pillars, and the 
are other ve 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” fine remains 0 
Early —Englis 
work in the portions of the structure opening from th 
cloisters. Sir William Sherington formed a _ long gallery 
in the style of his tiie from the dormitory, with a very fine 
Renaissance chimney-piece, full of character. All his work 
is excellent. The octagonal tower at the east end of the south 
front was erected by him, and contains three rooms of very 
interesting character. The two lower ones have vaulted ceilings, 
and there are fine Renaissance tables, richly carved. The base 
court on the north-west side was also built by Sherington, and 
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is extremely picturesque, with very large dormers and a charming 
clock tower and bell turret. The sixteenth century offices are 
indeed as good in their way as the early work of the cloisters. 

Sir William Sherington left no direct heir, but his brother 
Henry succeeded him at Lacock, and was visited there in 1574 
by Queen Elizabeth, who knighted him in honour of the occasion. 
The knight had two daughters, of whom one married Sir Anthony 
Mildmay, and the other Mr. John Talbot of Salwarpe, Worcester- 
shire. Old Aubrey, who has so many romantic things to tell 
concerning old houses and places—let those credit them who 
will—records a romantic incident as having gecurred at Lacock, 
and having determined its inheritance. The affection which 
existed between the fair Olivezand Mr. Talbot was not approved 
by the lady’s father, as the story goes, but their differences were 
accommodated in a singular fashion. The lover, in the traditional 
way, took his stand at night at the base of the walls behind which 
his beloved was guarded. She, finding means to ascend to the 
battlements, held converse with, him, and declared she would 
leap down to him. Thereupon he said he would catch her, 
apparently not thinking she would actually leap. Boldly, 
however, she 
ventured the de- 
scent, and it 
would appear 
that the high 
wind, laying hold 
of her garments, 
somewhat broke 
her fall. Thena 
singular result 
followed, which 
must be given in 
Aubrey’s = own 
words. “Mr. 
Talbot caught 
her in his arms, 
but she struck 
him dead; she 
cried for help, 
and he was with 
difficulty brought 
to life again. 
Her father there- 
on told her that, 
since she had 
made such a 
leap, she should : 
e’en marry Hton EK 
him.” 

It was a Copyright 
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satisfactory ending to the difficulty, and thus‘ did Lacock 
Abbey reach the family of its present possessor. The storms 
of the Civil Wars did not leave it untouched. It was 
garrisoned for the King, and filled with troops. In 1645 Colonel 
Devereux—we do not know whether he was descended from the 
Norman possessor of the place—came that way and besieged it. 
At that time Bristol and Devizes had fallen, and the garrison, 
being alarmed, seem to have surrendered without much difficulty. 
The surrender, however, was honourable, as appears by the 
True Informer of September 27th, 1645, which announced that 
Lacock House in Wiltshire had surrendered to Colonel Devereux, 
Governor of Malmesbury, and his forces. Arms and ammunition 
were given up, but it was an article of the surrender that the 
governor, officers, and soldiers should march forth with their 
arms to a garrison of their own side. Sir John Talbot of Lacock 
is said to have been the first person to receive Charles I]. on his 
landing in England at the Restoration. 

Mr. John lvory Talbot, M.P. for Wilts, who married Mary, 
sister and heiress of the last Lord Mansel, was the owner of 
Lacock early in the eighteenth century. He it was who built 
the hall on 
the west side of 
the cloisters in 
the feeble Gothic 
imitation of his 
time. The 
present Palladian 
dining-room, in 
which are many 
good and_ ftne 
pictures, was also 
his work. This 
gentleman’s 
eldest son, John, 
inherited the 
estates. at 
Lacock, while to 
his second son 
came the Mansel 
inheritance. 
John died un- 
married, leaving 
his property to 
his sister Mary, 
who had married 
Dr. Davenport 
of Bath. Their 
son, Mr. William 
Davenport 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Talbot, married 
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Lady Elizabeth Strangways, daughter of the Earl of Ilchester, 
and was the father of Mr. W. H. Fox Talbot, |.P., D.L., M.P., 
who died in 1877, having succeeded to the estate, which 
he did some things to improve. He was well known as 
a man of science, and as a part inventor of photography. 
Mr. Fox Talbot enlarged and adorned the gallery on the 
south side, and did much else to beautify the house and its 
surroundings. The place has sometimes been let, and about 
100 years ago was the residence of the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
who made it an asylum for émigré ecclesiastics in the troubled 
times of the French Revolution. She died at a very advanced 
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age in 1809. In 1825 Mr. John Rock Gossett, M.P. for 
Chippenham, resided at the place. 

In this long descent, though some additions may have been 
unfortunate, the general effect of the great care and judgment 
exercised has been to preserve the architectural beauties and 
interests of Lacock Abbey. Many curious relics are preserved, 
and the monumental slab of the widow of Longsword, the 
foundress, with a Latin inscription, is still there. The quaint- 
ness of the stable-yard, and of the buildings of Sir William 
Sherington, will not escape the reader. The whole place is 
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extremely curious and interesting. Note how marvellously 
quaint is the grouping of buildings at the back of the stable, and 
how fine the effect architecturally. There is great delicacy and 
richness in the octagonal tower and the fine oriels of the south 
front, and much character in the flying buttress, embattlements, 
and twisted chimneys on the east side. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to speak of the 
gardens at Lacock Abbey. The pictures, however, speak for 
themselves, and it will be seen how appropriate those gardens 
are. The terrace walk, with its fringe of green lawn, on the 
south side, where the conventual chapel stood, is margined by a 
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plain rubble wall without parapet or adornment. There are also 
pleasant walks on the east side, but nothing is more notable than 
the extreme simplicity of the treatment. There are finely- 
selected trees of good growth, broad expanses of turf, and generally 
a restfulness of effect that we cannot but admire. Ivy vests the 
old stonework in some places, and there are flowering climbers to 
add tothe charm. It is all very beautiful, but the architectural 
merits of Lacock Abbey are certainly the chief attraction. Very 
few houses in England actually used lor residence preserve so well 
the ancient conveutual features and aspect of medieval times. 


OF. £LIZ.4.— i, 


By ELeanor G. Haypen. 


HEN old Pepler died—of a stroke that seized him 

as he was driving home a load of passengers one 

Saturday evening—the gossips lost no time in 

settling his daughter’s affairs. She would never 

be able to “scramble along,” they said, without 

his bit of money. The best thing she could do, would be to sell 

the pony and trap and to go to service ; or, better still, get wed, 

if she could find anyone willing to have her. Eliza, however, 

was a bad subject for advice. Her father died on Monday. 

On Tuesday morning at the accustomed hour the old spring cart 

and the old pony, that had once been grey and now was white, 

were waiting at the corner for passengers as usual. People 

could hardly believe their eyes when they beheld Eliza, dressed 

in rusty black that had lain by since her mother’s time, sitting 

on the front seat grasping the reins with decision and looking 

‘“‘that nat’ral, she med ha’ been doin’ naught but carryin’ all 
her life.” 

‘‘ Father ’ud fret dreadful if he thought Tommy was standin’ 

in the stable to-day ‘cause his master was gone,” she had 

remarked, in brief explanation. When the first »shock of 





surprise had passed, the neighbours deigned to express their 
approval of her action. ‘ A-corse, pooer thing, she wanted to 
kip up the bisniss as her father hucked together sa many ’ears 
ago. Some'’un must tek we to Bazeley when we doos our bits 
o’ shoppin’, an’ some’un must bring we the things if sa be as we 
can’t go ourselves. She med as well do’t as a strange man 
what dwun’t know all our ins an’ outs.” 

Thus was Eliza confirmed in her self-elected office of village 
carrier. As such she proved a complete success. She could 
be trusted to choose a sound, reliable, washing print for the 
children’s pinafores, and she satisfied housekeepers in the 
weightier matters of bacon and cheese. It was as a purveyor 
of news that she fell short. She knew nothing of what had 
happened or of what was likely to happen; she would not even 
invent possibilities. The frailest character received mercy at 
her hands, and scandal-mongers felt uneasy in her presence. By 
reason of these peculiarities a ride to market in her cart offered 
no excitement beyond that which could be gleaned along the 
road from other vehicles and stray pedestrians. Eliza had 
always kept herself to herself, unlike her deceased parent, who 
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had had a laugh and a word for everyone. The laugh was 
often bibulous; the word if it touched an acquaintance was 
usually untrue; but, “lor’, what did that matter? It helped to 
pass the time along, an’ it made them six miles to Bazeley sim 
wunnerful shart. Now ’Liza sets there upon the seat as glum 
as a graven image. Not a thing ‘ull she let out about pooer 
Isaac, an’ what kind of a latter end he had; narra one’s yeard 
whether a died hard or whether a went off easy an’ comfor’ble. 
Telled Martha Gale, she did, as she couldn’t bring herself to 
chatter about her father’s death-bed. Some folks has sich 
mighty fine feelin’! ”’ It will be seen that Eliza, though useful, 
was not exactly popular. When, some three years after her 
entry into public life, a rumour flew through the village that a 
rival carrier had appeared from no one knew whither, there were 
not wanting people who hoped he might be of a livelier disposition 
than old Pepler’s daughter, seeing he could not well be ‘‘ worser 
comp’ny.”’ 

Eliza being the person most nearly concerned, was naturally 
the last to learn of the stranger’s arrival. She was returning 
home after a heavy journey, and Tommy was plodding wearily 
with drooping head up the road towards his stable, when a 
glaring white notice-board caught her eye. It hung above a 
neat house, and bore the legend: ‘“‘ Reuben Childrey, licensed 
carrier. Horse and trap let out on hire.” 

‘*«* Licensed carrier,’’’ she muttered, gazing wrathfully at 
the board. ‘What do we want with such as him? I’m the 
carrier for this place. Why should he come into my village an’ 
steal my-livin’? I'll ‘license’ him!” Her first impulse was to 
seek the intruder and to point out to him that as there was not 
sufficient business in the carrying line to support two people, he 
would best consult his interests by hanging out his notice-board 
elsewhere. Pride, however, forbade this course. 

‘**T reckon he'll find soon anuff that he’ve made a mistake— 
eh, Tommy?” she said, while removing the pony’s harness. 
“You mark my words: If he don’t have to change his tune and 
paint over them two first words, my name aint Eliza Pepler.” 

Two days later she drove to Bazeley as usual. The front of 
the cart was crowded with mothers and babies, the back was 
heaped high with baskets and bags. Tommy’s rate of speed was 
never high ; this morning he seemed to take life mofe leisurely than 
ever. Half the journey had been accomplished in safety when 
the sound of fast-trooting hoofs was heard behind. Eliza pulled 
cautiously to one side,and a smart yellow cart, drawn byat all horse 
and followed by a big black dog, whirled past like a “streak o’ 
lightnin’,” as a matron gifted with a vivid imagination remarked. 

The women nudged one another and exchanged glances amid 
a profound silence. ‘‘ That be his dog,” said someone presently, 
in a would-be careless tone. ‘Aye, yon man sims ter’ble fond 
on’t. Never lets ’un out o’ his sight ’cept when ’tis tied up o’ 
nights, folks sez.” 

‘** Lor’, how scrunched we be fur room to-day!” exclaimed 
a little ferret-faced woman. ‘“ That ole pony o’yourn dwun’t keer 
about hurryin’ hisself; cassn’t ’ee mek ’un step out a bit smarter, 
Liza?” 

Eliza tightened her lips. She, too, had read the name on the 
yellow cart. “I’m not goin’ to push ’un just to please you, 
Martha Gale. This ain’t the first time you’ve sat behind him. 
If he aint quick anuff you’d best find some’un else to drive 
you.” She spoke sharply, and the subject was dropped ; but when 
the passengers had been set down, and their tongues were relieved 
of the restraint imposed by her presence, they wagged freely. 

‘Two mortial hours ha’ we bin gettin’ year!”’ cried a stout 
matron, who held a baby on one arm and a capacious basket on 
the other ; ‘‘two mortial hours, as I’m alive! I could ha’ walked 
it quicker.” 

‘« She telled I to find some’un else to drive ma, an’ you may 
be sure as I sha’n’t be long o’ doin’ on’t. Never no moor ’ull I 
ride in that old rattle-trap arter to-day. I ’udn’t come back wi’ 
she if I hadn’t paid fur to an’ agenst.” 

The next time Eliza drove to town there was room enough 
on her front seat. The ‘scrunching” was in the yellow cart, 
where it seemed to provoke much merriment, judging from the 
passengers’ laughter which grated on her ears. She even fancied 
in her newborn sensitiveness that they were amusing themselves 
at her expense. She could not know that they had caught the 
infection from Reuben’s cheerfulness, for not only would she hold 
no intercourse with the young man, but she would listen to no 
word, good or bad, concerning him. 

Week by week her business dwindled and his increased, 
until the village became accustomed to the sight of the yellow 
cart dashing down the street crammed with passengers, while the 
old white pony crept home an hour later with, perhaps, one fare 
behind him, who could find no room in the larger vehicle. Eliza 
set her face like a flint and held up her head to the world, but 
anxiety gnawed at her heart. Her food and Tommy’s must be 
paid for, not to mention firing and house rent, and how was it to 
be done if no money was coming in? 

One day she drove to Bazeley and back alone. For the first 
time since he had gone into the carrying trade twenty years before 
Tommy had no fare to draw. The circumstance troubled him, 
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as many other things had done the last few months. Not 
only had his loads grown lighter, at which he was not disposed 
to complain, but—a more serious matter—his food had shrunk 
also. He often went hungry to bed after supper, and he seldom 
found in his mistress’s pocket the lump of sugar that in more 
prosperous days had never been missing. 

On this black day Eliza’s stubborn pride, which had bade 
her hide her trouble, even from her faithful dumb companion, 
was sorely shaken. 

“Oh! Tommy,” she cried, flinging her arms round his 
neck, ‘‘ we shall starve, you and I, if it goes on. I don’t mind 
so much for myself. I can bear it. It’s you that I thinks about. 
It breaks my heart to pinch you like this. I promised tather 
I wouldn’t never sell you, but how am I to keep you, Tommy ? 
Oh! what shall we do? Whatever shall we do?” She hid her 
face against his rough coat, while the scalding tears fell slowly, 
one by one, and Tommy rubbed her shoulder with his head, and 
gently nibbled at her hand, to show that he understood. 

His willing spirit kept his feeble body going long after a less 
plucky animal would have succumbed, but when winter came the 
old white pony could struggle no longer against such heavy odds. 
His mistress found him one morning lying with neck outstretched 
in his little stall, and not all her coaxing and entreaties availed 
to get him on his legs again. His patient eyes said plainly that 
his work was done. Eliza made no moan, though her heart burned 
within her. She fetched a blanket from the house, threw it over 
him, and went to the corner where she usually met her customers. 

‘I’m not a-goin’ to take the pony out to-day,” she said, in 
answer to the knot of women gathered there; ‘the roads are 
slipp’y, an’ I didn’t think to have his shoes turned down. I can 
walk to Bazeley, an’ it won’t make no odds to you who are 
goin’ to ride with the ‘ licensed carrier.’ ” 

Thus it was that she was trudging towards the town when 
Reuben and his merry load, followed by Bouncer, the black dog, 
flashed past her and vanished out of sight. A flood of rage 
swept over Eliza. She hated the smart yellow cart and the 
sleek horse ; she hated the well-fed dog trotting behind; most of 
all she hated the cheery man, who had robbed her of her living 
and brought Tommy to starvation. 

*He’s killed him!” she said, clenching her fist. ‘ He’s 
killed him, same as if he’d knocked him on the head. I'd like 
to kill him! 1’d like to starve him till he’d nothen inside him 
but an achin’ for food! I'd like to poison his fine horse an’ his 
dog that he thinks sa much on!” 

“Why not poison them?” She started and looked round. 
Not a soul was to be seen. Had she then spoken the words 
which rang so distinct and clear? The suggestion laid fast hold 
of her mind. Throughout the remainder of her walk she 
brooded over it until it, began to take tangible shape. 
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OUTDOOR GAMES OF 18th CENTURY CHILDREN. 


OW suggestive are the subjects of Bartolozzi and 
his school may be seen in a fine collection of impres- 
sions—chosen by the engraver himself for the Duke 


of Lucca 

—now on 
view at the Leicester 
Gallery, Leicester 
Square, from which 
our pictures are 
taken. From them we 
see that the children’s 
gamesin‘‘the good old 
davs”’ were far more 
elaborately organised 
and -arried out than 
the: are now. There 
was more time for 
play for attendance 
at -chool was not 
rigo-ously enforced, 
nor were the hours 
of ‘essons so long. 
At certain seasons 
of ‘he year certain 
games were in vogue, 
top spinning at Whit- 
suniide, handball at 
Eastertide, when 
tansy cakes were 
the prizes; though 
why this time should 
have been considered 
specially suitable for 
the game, and why 
such prizes were 
given, it is difficult 
to determine, unless 


we accept ‘the F. Bartolozzi, R.A. 


learned Selden’s ”’ 
reason that the re- 


ward originated in the Jewish custom of eating bitter herbs 
at the time of the Passover. 
crystallised in a game and celebrated characters enshrined in 
play; our little ones play all unconscious that the words they 
say had once a deeper meaning. 


is the present and the future, 
above all the future, which 
interests them, not the 
past. 

Queen Anne, or Lady 
Queen Anne as ‘*Chambers’s 
Popular Rhymes” has it: 


“Who sits in her stand (sedan) 

And a pair of green gloves upon 
her hand, 

As white as a lily, as fair as a 
swan, 

The fairest lady in a’ the land. 

Come smell my lily, come smell 
my rose, 

Which of my maidens do you 
choose ? 

I choose you one and I choose 
you all, 

And I pray Miss (——) yield up 
the ball; 

The ball is mine, and none of 
yours. 

Go to the woods and gather 
flowers, 

Cats and kittens bide within, 

But all young ladies walk out 
and in.” 

As the little boys and 
maidens played the game 
100 vears ago, two sides were 
chosen, two lines formed, the 
words were said by the two 
sides alternately, as in 
“Nuts and May,” another 
old English pastime, where 
advancing and retiring is a 


leature of the game. The carrying of the sport to a successful 
issue depends on the hiding of a ball or some such small object, 
Queen Anne, the chosen head of the game, pointing to the player 
on the opposite side whom she thinks possesses the ball. The 
children always curtsied when delivering the ball into the 
queen’s hand on a correct guess having been given. 

This game, which varied considerably in the words and 


Many a page of history is 


What matter to them? It 





C. White. 





PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER. 


(From the Leicester Gallery.) 


A RECRUITING PARTY. 


(From the Leicester Gallery.) 


The game resembled ‘* Hot Cockles, 
has come down to us from the Middle Ages, in that a figure 
in the centre received many buffetings. She is seated cross- 
legged in our picture and represents the frog; Strutt says, 
being seated on the ground she was surrounded by her comrades, 


The undesirable ‘‘ buffeting ”’ 


procedure, according to the county in which it was played, 
probably dates back to an earlier period than that of Queen 
Anne. Mrs. Gomme suggests that the leading figure represented 


an oracle, the hidden 
ball was stolen trea- 
sure, or that a bride 
with her damsels were 
the characters of 
those taking part in 
the game. 

The ‘ Quaker” 
game, beginning 
“There was an old 
Quaker, and he went 
so,” brings us back 
to the days of William 
Penn with a jerk, as 
our little ones skip 
about the lawn or 
fields and laugh 
merrily as they seat 
themselves and take 
up all the queer 
attitudes and _ posi- 
tions that the fancy of 
the leader of the game 
shall dictate. 

There is a de- 
lightful illustration in 
Wright’s ‘*‘ Domestic 
Manners and Senti- 
ments” of girls play- 
ing a game called 
‘¢ Frog in the middle.” 
This is taken from 
a miniature on the 
margin of a manu- 


After Wm. Hamilton, R.A. script of the four- 


teenth century in the 
Bodleian Library. 
another pastime which 


” 


who pulled or buffeted her or 
him “until he could catch 
one of them, which done, 
the person caught took his 
place and was buffeted in 
like manner.” 

Hoodman Blind, which 
our little ones still love under 
its new title of Blind Man's 
Buff, is another pastime which 
has been frequently illustrated 
by the painters and engravers 
of the eighteenth century. 
\WWhat opportunities for the 
skilful artist in the little 
outstretched groping hands 
of the blindfolded central 
figure, and what chances for 
skilful composition in the 
laughing, racing group of 
children, who are all trying 
to evade the touch which 
claims them as the next to 
be blindfolded. 

In the same manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library a 
painting shows the origin of 
the old name of the game, 
for in it the long peaked hood 
which was the head covering 
of the day, and which we 
usually associate with Robin 
Hood and his Merrie Men, is 
seen to be drawn completely 
over the eyes of the central 


figure, thus effectually obscuring his vision without the use of 
the handkerchief now generally worn for blindfolding purposes. 
element which seems to have 
been so popular in all the games of the fourteenth and Afteenth 
centuries is once more apparent in the figure which has knotted a 
cloak or cloth and is about to strike the blindfolded person. 
Happily this rough characteristic of the game is not apparent in 
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any of the eighteenth century representations which we have 
seen, and it certainly is not allowed to mar the harmony of the 
children s revels in the present day. 

Ball play of all kinds has always been the most popular 
outdoor sport of children, and whether it was Nausicaa, daughter 
of a King of Phoeacia, who was the lucky maiden who possessed 
the first ball, or whether the two brothers Cain and Abel rolled a 
round stone to each other in the Garden of Eden, and thus initiated 
the pastime, it matters not. It is certain that the Egyptians played 
at ball, and, moreover, we know how they covered them with 
leather, cut in two sections like the cover of a modern lawn 
tennis ball, and we know how they stuffed them with husks. 





C. Knight. “°*7IS MY DOLL.” After Singleton. 
The Greeks and Remans played at ball, and we can see many 
a graceful: girl catching and throwing depicted on oil bottles and 
amphora. The 
Anglo-Saxons 
played at ball; 
and tennis, fives, 
balloon-ball, stool- 
ball, hurling, foot- 
ball, campball, 
goff, cambuc, 
bandy - ball, and 
many other 
variants of the 
game are men- 
tioned and des- 
cribed by the 
writers of the 
eighteenth 
century. 

** Upon Shrove 
Tuesday the 
schoolboys of 
London go into 
the fields immedi- 
ately after dinner 
and play at the 
celebrated game 
of ball; every 
party of boys 
carrying their own 
ball,” says an old 
writer. This 
alludes to a large 
ball for kicking, 


some think; F. Bartolozzi, R.A. 
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Wm. Hamilton, R.A. BOY WITH PARACHUTE. 


others that it was a ball that was struck with a bat o1 
cudgel. 

The handball or palm play of the French was, we believe, 
never a children’s game, but it became a most important 
factor in the social life of France in the reign of Charles V., and 
later in England. This game must not be confused with the 
modern lawn tennis. The battle-dore games, so charmingly 
illustrated by William Hamilton and engraved by Barney, are 
as popular now amongst our children as they once were with 
adults in the seventeenth century; from earliest times the 
children of the East have ranked this pastime amongst the 
most popular of outdoor games. In Japan the game is played 
with bats of the same shape as the instruments with whicii the 
washing is beaten to whiten it. What connection battle-dore 
and shuttlecock has with laundry work we have not been able 
to discover, not 
whether it is only 
a curious coinci- 
dence that the 
soap berry is 
frequently used as 
the head of the 
shuttlecock, into 
which the feathers 
are stuck; but 
certain it is that 
battle-dore in 
Japan and korea 
is considered 
essentially a girl's 
game. 

In China no 
battle-dore is 
used; the shuttle- 
cock is kickec up 
with a backward 
movement of the 
heel, and extra- 
ordinary dext rity 
is shown by the 
boys who pra‘ tice 
for hours he 
balance and m.ve- 
ment necess.:ry. 
The shuttleco: kis 
called =“ Chicken 
feather swalliw,” 
the native word, 
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and is made of layers of snake skin, between which cash or 
native coins are placed to give the required weight. Feathers 
are embedded in the skin to balance the toy. 

Wheatley, Hamilton, and Bartolozzi all produced pictures 
of children playing with tops. ‘ Whip-top,” by Hamilton, 
was engraved by J. Barney; ‘‘ Peg-top,”” by Francis Wheatley, 
is to be found occasionally printed in colours; and ‘“ Peg-tops,” 
by Hamilton, engraved by Bartolozzi, is sometimes printed in 
red, when it forms 
one of the most 
charming pictures of 
children’s outdoor 
sports which we 
have seen. 

The very grace- 
ul series of 
bildren’s games in 
he eighteenth cen- 
ury by Hamilton, 
ngraved by Bar- 
-olozzi, number 
mongst them : 


hildren Playing Hunt the 
Slipper. 

‘hildren Playing Thread 
the Needle. 

children Piaying at Mar- 
bles. 

nildren Playing at Hot 
Cockles. 

Children Playing at Bob 
Cherry. 

Children Playing with a 
Mouse. 


Such are some of 
the subjects chosen 
by the painters and 

ngravers for illus- 
ration in their in- 
imitably graceful 
manner, .fro-m 
amongst the many 
descriptive singing 
or choral or toy games when England was still Merrie England, 
and it was not necessary for them to be taught to play by adults, 
for they learnt from each other, the younger from the elder the 
songs, rhymes, and jingles which form so essential a part of 
many of our old English games. F. NeviLi Jackson. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


HERE is probably something to be said for most 
political creeds. A quarter of a century ago the 
Westminster Review printed a story illustrating the 
strategical error of exaggerating your opponent’s 
demerits. Byron had been assailed as the chief of a 

satanic school, till invective produced its reaction. ‘A young 
lady of our acquaintance,” writes the Review-er, ‘after, in her 
eighteenth year of innocence, reading his life and poems, asked, 
with some surprise, ‘What was there so bad in Byron? 
Except that he was debauched, and an atheist, I can’t make out anything 
against him!’”’ State Socialism itself has undoubted advantages 
for a colony in which there are few institutions of organic 
importance to conserve. . And while the prosperity of New 
Zealand under Mr. Seddon’s governance is none too willingly 
acknowledged by the better class of New Zealanders, or by 
New Zealand absentees, it is clearly to the public advantage 
that the most fortunate of colonies should be able and willing to 
constitute itself a political laboratory for the Empire. 

Many things, indeed, are possible and expedient to the 
Government of a small colony which to the Imperial Government 
are by no means possible. The State of New Zealand, for 
instance, carried on a thriving export trade in forage during the 
recent war. Moreover, to show that certain laws have proved a 
success as applied toa small population in favourable circum- 
stances, is not to say that their success in Great Britain, ona 
different scale, and under different economic conditions, is there- 
fore assured. But the laws in question are being widely copied 
or adopted in other British colonies. And at least we may look 
to draw more advantage from the experience of communities of 
our own blood than from that of foreign countries, or even of 
the now half-alien United States. 

For some twelve or fourteen years past “ King Dick” has 
ruled New Zealand, and during a considerable part of that time 
\Ir. Reeves (State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, 
by the Hon. W. Pember Reeves; London: Grant 
tichards), now with us in London as Agent-General for the 
Colony, supplied the educated brain-power of the Seddon 
Government. He was the author, and indeed the draughtsman, of 
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most of the experimental legislation by which, since 1893, a 
scc.al revclution has been accomplished in his native community. 
And the success of his experiments is a shining argument for 
those who would prefer us to rely, in all such cases, on the 
responsible efforts of an individual statesman, rather than on the 
combined wisdom of a committee, or the disinterested zeal of 
professional Parliamentary draughtsmen. In the book now before 
us, which has been six years a-writing, we have its author’s 
account — modest, 
actual, irrefutable— 
of the working of the 
body of legislation 
for which he was 
himself mainly re- 
sponsible. Shortly, 
it may be said that 
he shows us_ how, 
under colonial con- 
ditions, Compulsory 
Arbitration, Old-Age 
Pensions, a  Mini- 
mum Wage, Com- 
pulsory Early Clos- 
ing, the Exclusion of 
Aliens, Local Option, 
and even Woman- 
hood Suffrage, have 
been a success. 

’ With the system 
of Old-Age Pensions, 
under which every 
New Zealand citizen, 
white or Maori, over 
the age of sixty-five 
is entitled to receive, 
through the nearest 
post-office, £18 by 
the year of Govern- 
ment money, our 
author had little or 
nothing to do. It 
is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that under it 
less than one half of the aged of all classes in the colony have put 
in for a pension, though all are entitled to the full £18 whose 
income is less than £34, and only those whose income is £52 
or over are debarred from any claim. In regard to Women’s 
Suffrage, we suspect Mr. Reeves of a philosophic disrespect for his 
subject. Women are in a minority in New Zealand, and conse- 
quently housework and home duties take up most of their time. 
Enfranchisement has led neither to divided households nor to 
divided skirts. The delightful address of a Maori member, 
Mr. Wi Peré, on the Woman’s Suffage Bill in 1887—or rather 
a translation of it—is quoted from Hansard. ‘If the hon. 
gentleman in charge of this’Bill,” said Wi Peré, ‘ would 
introduce a clause providing that only plain women should be 
allowed to come into the House, I think the source of danger 
would be removed; but if any beautiful ladies were sent to this 
House, I am quite sure they would lead astray the tender hearts 
of some hon. gentlemen, particularly the elder members of the 
House. I say, in conclusion, that if attractive ladies are allowed 
to come into the House, I am quite certain my own wife will 
never consent to my returning here.”’ Wj Peré’s views were 
those of at least one founder of a college at Oxford, as is shown 
by the statutes to this day. In regard to the liquor laws, it is 
significant that the black list, now enforced against habitual 
drunkards in our own country, is borrowed from the colonies, 
where, at all events on the Australian goldfields, it is a mainstay 
of the social fabric. 

The most immediately important of Mr. Reeves’s laws, from 
an English view, is the Compulsory Arbitration Act. Confronted 
with the spectacle of ruinous strikes in Australia, America, and 
the Old World, and “driven to admit ” that optional arbitration 
laws, ‘‘whilescoring minor successes in Franceand Massachusetts, 
have been still-born in England, in a dozen American States, 
in Victoria, and in New South Wales,” the New Zealand Govern- 
ment fell back on compulsion. Their Arbitration Bill, drafted 
by our author in 1891, and widely circulated, met with an 
unfavourable reception, and was postponed, only to be pushed on 
in 1892. It provided a complete scheme for the adjustment of 
disputes between unions of working men on the one side, and 
employers, or unions of employers, on the other. Of disputes 
between individual men and their masters, or between employers 
and bodies of men not legally associated, it took no notice. The 
Court of Arbitration was composed of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court with two Assessors, one selected by the unions, the other 
by the Employers’ Associations. Should a union’s funds be 
insufficient to pay any fines or costs, each member was to be 
liable to the extent of not over £10. The Bill, rejected three 
times by the Upper House, did not become law till 1894. ‘* No 
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man was insane enough to believe that it would become law. 
Most people thought that, though it might become law, very 
little would be heard of it afterwards.” Employers objected to 
the compulsory clauses, and called Mr. Reeves an “ idealist 
doctrinaire.” ‘Frankly, the Bill is but an experiment,” said the 
framer, ‘‘ but it is an experiment well worth the trying. Try it, 
and if it fail, repeal it!’’ Mildly interested, rather amused, very 
doubtful, Parliament allowed it to become law, and turned to 
more engrossing and less visionary matters. 

In 1900, when re-drafted and strengthened, non-unionist 
workmen and clerks being brought in some cases within 
the jurisdiction, ‘‘the measure as a whole found nobody 
to attack it.” A New South Wales judge, sent as a Royal 
Commissioner to investigate the working of the Act, reported 
favourably. It had led to some increase in disputes, but to a 
great decrease in ill-feeling, and to a total cessation of strikes. 
New Zealand, that is, at a cost of about £1,000 a year 
(the cost of administering the Act for the first four years 
was £4,400), has deprived trade unionists of the right of striking 

-of the sacred right of insurrection. And, after eight years, 
Mr. Reeves can fairly claim, in his gentle manner, not only that 
the Act ‘is doing more than its framer hoped, or than anyone 
else expected,” but that “private and unofficial conciliation and 
arbitration,” as practised in England, or occasional interpositions 
by the head of the State, as is the fashion in America, are less 
satisfactory than his plan, which has commended itself to the 
other Governments and to the law courts of the newest England. 

Of the other subjects dealt with, Preferential Voting—Hare’s 
electoral system, ‘so far a sickly plant on colonial soil ”’—is naught 
tous. Nor, once accomplished, is the federation of the Common- 
wealth, a State experiment from which no State can retreat. 
With colonial land laws we at home, having foolishly parted 
with our heritage of Crown lands, have little to do, except as 
investors. Mr. Reeves feels himself shackled by his official 
position. ‘If I could have written as a free-lance,” he says, 
‘‘these pages might have been livelier.” Yet we have disclosures. 
‘“‘ In older countries public life sometimes strikes the onlooker as 
a grand conspiracy to keep up appearances. The other extreme 
is found in the Colonies.” ‘ Typically,” successful Antipodean 
politicians are big men, fat, ‘‘ genial,” bluff, “‘ who look as though 
they had slept in their clothes”; “bulky, bold, and hearty,” 
burly, boisterous, thirsty demagogues, “nearly all” of whom 
are ‘* personally honest,’’ and perhaps go per cent. usually sober. 
A little “livelier,” and Mr. Reeves might have become insulting 
to his sometime colleagues. 

On the whole an indispensable book—the record of a great 
and successful series of experiments, several of which may be 
held to justify similar legislation in England. That Mr. Reeves 
was an artist we knew already. ‘The Long White Cloud” 
had disclosed him to us not only as the sympathetic chronicler 
of the Maori and the Pakeha settler, nor only as that rare 
product of democracy, a scholar, but as a” fine worker in words, 
Now we have him as the brilliant political experimentalist, the 
statesman-discoverer. He must be read by every public man who 
aspires to a knowledge either of our Britains over-sea or of the 
possibilities of social progress at home. 

The book, which is in two volumes, is well printed, with a 
reasonably good index and two maps. Haroip G. Parsons. 


SOME years ago Lord William Nevill, as most people remember, was 
sentenced to a term of penal servitude by Mr. Justice Lawrance. His notes*n 
himself and on the nature of his punishment, principal.y the former, are now 
embodied in Jenal Servitude, by W. B. N. (Heinemann), a work concerning 
which a little plain speaking is a matter of obvious duty, and that none the less, 
verhiaps rather the more, because the book is interesting and will be read widely. 
The convict’s offence, it will be remembered, was peculiarly mean and sordid, 
but he expresses little or no remorse for having committed it. On the contrary, 
W. B. N. girds at his victim because he was not contented to allow him to go 
unpun shed ; he upbraids those ‘stern moralists,” the judge, the 77/es leader- 
writer, and Mr, Labouchere—who re. resent a good many shades of opinion, 
when one comes to think of it—for failing to remember ‘that a man in my 
position who has once been convicted can never shake off the disgrace in ‘all 
his life, whereas rine out of ten in the ordinary ranks of life are able, on leaving 
prison, to hide their identity and start afresh, if they choose to do so;” also he 
describes the learned judge as a popular judze in the Baconian sense, ‘that isto 
say, the sort of judge who looks for popu'ar appliuse.” This, to those who 
know bluff Sir John Lawrance and his honest indifference to uninformed opinion, 
is unadulterated impudence ; it is a!so a contempt of Court, gross in its kind, but 
probably quite safe. Meanwhile in this precious volume ‘*W. B. N.,” or 
**5 Y 131” (which letters and figures with a red star served to distinguish him 
when he was in a convict prison), does his best to prove by an object-lesson that 
the judge was perfectly right in declining to make allowances for his ‘station in 
life.” There was nothing on earth, except want of courage and self-respect, to 
prevent him from hiding his identity and starting afresh, like ‘nine out of ten 
in the ordinary ranks of life” (forsooth) if he had chosen so todo. Indezd, he 
had exceptionally good opportunities of following this course, since money would 
no doubt have been available for his expatriation, and he could easily lose himself 
in the colonies or in the United States. Instead of doing that, however, he has 
written a book which is at once brazen and whining. It remicds the writer of 
nothing so much as of an episode of his own boyhood. Then, at a Midland 
town which shall be nameless, where there was a boarding-school, and that a 
comfortable one having regard to the standard of the age, it fell out that an 
elephant in a travelling menagerie died. Immediately the rumour flew about 
that the worthy master of the school had acquired the dead elephant for the 
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purpose of feeding his pupils. W. B. N. goes on for pages over some bad pork 
soup which he says was once served out on a Sunday at Parkhurst ; and he tells 
no end of tales concerning this or that governor and of variovs warders. These 
things might be of some value, as an indication of the state of affairs inside 
our convict prisons, if the evidence was trustworthy ; but the wise reformer of our 
prison system will do well to enquire long and diligently of other witnesses, 
even of those drawn “‘ from the ordinary ranks of life,” before he trusts W. B. N. 

Anthea’s Way, by Adeline Sergeant (Methuen), ‘is a book which will appea! 
strongly to those who have not forgotten the days of their childhood, for 
Anthea was really a most lovable child. The keynote of her character is struck 
in the opening chapter, where her brother Jack threw a cricket-ball through the 
plate-glass dining-room window of his pompous half-brother Sir Gilbert, with 
whom the children were living. Now, there were sports on the following 
Saturday, in which Jack was sure to do credit to the house, and it was known 
that if Jack were found out he would be banished before the sports. So 
Anthea, aged eleven or twelve, threw a lawn-tennis ball through the hok 
in the window, and menaged to be detected while she was looking for it 
within, and, without actually lying, to bear the punishment, before Jack had 
discovered the facts which would have compelled immediately the con- 
fession that he made later; and then Anthea’s plea on_ his behalf, 
to the effect that, as she had been punished, it would not be fair to make Jack 
suffer also, was successful. Very pretty and delicate is the treatment of this 
situation, with its nice appreciation of childhood’s instinctive feeling that a lic 
must be literal to be guilty, with its neat exposition of the casuistical sophistry 
by which Anthea justifies her vicarious sufferings. Cheerful self-sacrifice was, 
indeed, the abiding principle of Anthea’s life ; and nobody could be sorry fo1 
her, because she always enjoyed it thoroughly. The part of the book dealing with 
childhood is the best. Later we have a rich uncle, who has made his fortune 
after being regarded as a family disgrace ; an illesitimate child—brought up 
among gipsies—of the said rich uncle, and the child treated with infinite 
kindness by Anthea; a well-meaning prig, son of the local clergyman, who u 
Anthea marries at last, after making him marry another girl, who dies con 
veniently ; and the marriage of Sir Gilbert and a governess with ‘‘a face like 
a palely-pink white rose.” In fact, there is nothing very wonderful about the 
story ; but it is easily written throughout, and the appreciation of the nature of 
childhood is distinctly gocd. 

Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., is to be congratulated on the February number 
of the H orla’s Work (Heinemann), which has clearly come to stay. The 
portraits, especially those of Mr, Herbert Spencer and Lord Curzon, are 
speaking likenesses, and the articles are of distinctly varied interest. Readers 
of CountrY LIFE will appreciate particularly a most workmanlike article, wel! 
illustrated, by ** An Old Swordsman” on the ‘‘ Art and Science of the Sword,” 
which contains a full and particular account of the recent duel between French 
and Italian Maitres d’Armes. What a pity it is that this duel, if it had to be 
fought at all (a question which cannot be discussed here) was fought between 
left-handed swordsmen ! : 

We have received a number of parts of Players of the Day (Newnes), a 
superb series of coloured prints of leading actors and actresses of the world, four 
to each part. ‘‘ About twelve parts” is the consummation to which the 
publishers look forward; but it is to be hoped they will go further. Of the 
portraits already published, Mme. Reéjane, with her look of taking the 
audience pleadingly into her confidence; Mr. Edward Terry in “ My Pretty 
Maid,” every inch a don; Mr. Walter Passmore, whimsically grave as the 
Chancellor; Mme. Hading in “ Plus que Reine”; Mr. If. B. Irving in 
“© As You Like It” (though he would be better as Crichton); Miss Ellen Terry 
in ‘** Henry VIII.” ; Mr. Weedon Grossmith in ‘* The New Boy ”; Miss Louie 
Freear as the Slavey; Mr. Huntley Wright in ‘‘San Toy”; and Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier in ‘‘ The Bishop’s Move,” are perhaps the most striking. But all are 
wonderfully good. 

The Heart of the Ancient \Vood, by Charles G. D. Roberts (Methuen). As 
good a description of woodland life in America, and as sympathetic an account 
of the furred and feathered creatures in the forests, is to be found within these 
covers as in the works of any master of the literature of the open air. Mr. 
Roberts knows his animals, the weasel, ‘‘ shadowlike in the soundless grace of 
its motion,” the hare catching the scent of the weasel—‘‘to the hare it was the 
very essence of death,” the ‘‘ ferocity, well-tempered with discretion,” of the 
wild cat, the ‘* most versatile and large'y tolerant ” bear, the insatiable curiosity 
of the squirrels, the ‘‘rending sickle ” of the white-headed eagle’s beak, the 
‘* speculative eyes, large and small, fierce and timorous,” which keep watch on 
the invading man. He knows children, too, and his five year old Miranda, 
daughter of Kirstie Craig, the exile, is delightful. But the animals are best of 
all, and the?day may come when Kroof the bear and Ten Tine the caribou will 
rank beside some of Mr. Kipling’s creations. 

We have received Dr. Galton’s Life History Album (Micmillan). Dr. 
Galton is an expertin biology and anthropometry, and this album, if methodically 
filled up, would no doubt |e of great value to science. 

Under One Flag, by Willoughby Beddoes (Drane). Love, war, and South 
Africa, and, having regard to these disadvantages, a fairly readable tale. Mr. 
Beddoegs gives the impression that he was in South Africa during the war, and 
he writes with considerable force, sometimes, indeed, with too much of it. He 
has a sense of humour, and he can describe hammer and tongs fighting better 
than a good many writers. 


ON THE GREEN. 


OME day or other the Royal Ashdown Forest Golf Club ought to be 

the richest golf club in the world. A gelfer with a sense of humour, 

Mr. Lionel Ridpath by name, has visited the course, and been struck 

by the superlative excellence of the Island Hole, number six. It is a 

green, to paraphrase the words of the elementary geography books, 

entirely surrounded by hazard. This is not quite a true account, 

for it is more accurately a peninsula, with a neck up which a coward, 
who has played his first shot out to the right, may crawl. But the 
brave man goes straight for the green, and, playing the stroke well, has 
an easy three, or, playinz it badly, has a very possible thirteen. The 
hole is only an iron shot in length, but it is full of sensation, If you are 
not just there—that is, on the green—you are nowhere. There is no ‘‘ there 
or thereabouts.” You are probably in an unplayable position if you make 
any error at all. So Mr. Ridpath, struck by the beauties of this hole, has 
endowed it with a benefaction of five pounds, to be invested ; but five shillings 
of the capital sum is to be given to any man who shall do the hole in one 
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struke at any of the meetings of the club, until the bequest is exiausted. 
Nobody, I believe, ever has done that hole, at a meeting, in one since the round 
world began; and I have played, and seen played, that hole some hundreds 
of times, and have never seen it done in one yet. I bélieve it has been done 
in one, but I cannot recall by whom. Therefore it is long odds against the five 
pounds being exhausted very quickly, and it is probable that somewhere about the 
year 3000 a private Bill will be brought forward ina Parliament that by that time 
may have passed through the valley and bunker of obstruction, to permit the 
Royal Ashdown Forest Golf Club to deal in some way other than the original 
design with a bequest, swollen to enormous dimensions by the rolling up of 
compound interest, known as the Ridpath Bequest. 

I have been making some, but not yet sufficient, trial of the Ortogo-Singer 
ball. (If the Americans have taught us nothing else about golf balls, they have 
taught us how tocall them names.) The trial that I have made is not sufficient 
to enable me to say thatit is the best ball in the world, but it is sufficient toshow 
that it is not impossible it may be—and that is agood deal. It has a loose pill 
or something of the kind in its inside, and no one who has lived in a country 
inhabited by rattlesnakes will fail to notice the likeness in sound to the nasty 
rattle of the snakes’ tails in the rattle of the pill inside the hall as it rolls over the 
putting green. But it fles well, both off wood and iron, and is, I expect, a 
better putting tall than the Haskell, and prebably a ball that can be Pitched 
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far deader. But I hope to know more about this English variety of 
the india-rubber-cored ball soor. One point I notice—the prospectus 
says that the ball floats in water. All I can say is that the specimen I tried will 
not float in Ashdown Forest water, whatever it may do at St. Andrews. But it 
has been often noticed that the St. Andrews’ fluids are of a remarkable strength. 

When one has experimented with many golf balls, one begins to look with a 
smile on the complacent notice that such-and-such a make will float in water. 
This would be important if golf were water-polo, But, as it is, we do not often 
enough get into water to make it a ‘‘ valuable consideration,” and a ball that 
floats is not, other things being equal, as good a ball as one of a little greater 
specific gravity. The light ball is not so good for the short game, nor in 
a wind, and is more easily deflected by slight kicks or rubs on the putting green. 
The Eclipse, which was far the best putting ball we have had, was of greater 
specific gravity than the gutty pure (this, of course, is only a way of speaking, 
for most likely there is no such thing as a pure gutta-percha golf ball, and the 
Eclipse had much gutta-percha in its c imposition). In fact, it does not need a 
wizard to tell us that a heavy ball is less easily deflected than a light one. It 
is obvious that it must Le so. So I think none the worse of the Ortogo-Singer 
that it does not come up to the description in this regard. In other respects, 
more important, it has much of the merit claimed for it. 
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WILDFOWL POOLS AND | 
TEAL PITS AT BEAULIEU, | 
| 





Beaulieu and the position of the estate in regard to 
river and sea were described in the previously 
published notes on this subject. The following account 
deals with the improvement of shooting facilities on 
the existing lakes, and the kind of sport obtained. It is hoped 
that it may give an idea of the advantage which has accrued 
to the shooting capacity of the manor, which now provides 
a series of excellent days at duck, teal, and snipe, with many 
other wildfowl, until the very end of the season. 
Five pieces of water and a snipe drive, with, if desired, 
a little pheasant shooting thrown in, furnish the material of one 
day’s sport. Of these pools two are new and artificial (Nos. 1 
and 2, described in the previous article). Sowley Pond, a 
fine piece of water of seventy acres, made by the monks as 
a reservoir of power to work stamps for their ironworks, which 
the abbots of Beaulieu appear to have carried on with great 
success, is the starting beat. The other water areas are a large 
embanked shallow fleet or wash, on the reclaimed marshes, called 
the Blackwater, and the beautiful lake made by the monks 
just above the Abbey, to work the Abbey mill and to provide them 
with unlimited fish. It will be guessed that each and every one of 
these pools is quite unlike the other, and in a different setting and 
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surroundings, greatly adding to the charm of the sport. Sowley 
Pond isa regular lake, embedded in pines, and withtwoarms. On 
its bank is one of the largest heronries in the South, of over forty 
nests. The sea lies only about a mile beyond it, and in 
rough weather the lake is the regular refuge of the Solent 
wildfowl, which come in in hundreds. The pond is wide as well 
as long. Consequently when the birds are flushed, unless the 
guns can be as far advanced as possible, many would escape 
unshot at. At the head and sides of the lake is a deep reed 
fringe. Through this reed-bed, which quite screens the water, 
causeways are run out to screens erected just inside the fringe 
of reeds, otherwise the guns could not reach them without 
getting wet above the knee. The causeways are made on a 
workmanlike plan. Brushwood cut from the plantations makes 
the foundation; across this are laid cut sedges to some depth. 
These deaden the sound of footsteps, and also make the colour 
of the causeways like that of the sedges round. Oneither side is 
the tall wall of slender, upright reeds, which, as the gun and 
loader creep cautiously out to the screen with bent backs, 
shelter them on either side. A little widening of the path 
makes a platform behind the screen, before and round which the 
last edge of the rush fringe runs, through which the gun can see, 
like a Maori behind the flax screens of a “pah,” but is not 
visible to the duck, his body being covered by the wattled 
brushwood of the screen proper. These stands are so invisible 
that a sensible precaution has been taken to mark their position. 
Over each a rough pole rises some six feet above the reeds, 
and to its top is fixed a bunch of dead sedge. A gun firing at a 
low duck across the lake at a narrow part thus has something to 
guide him, so as to avoid shooting directly at an opposite screen. 
The scene from the top screen on Sowley Pond on the day’s 
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shooting of which these notes speak was very characteristic of 
the place. It was what Colonel Hawker calls a “ butterfly 
day ’’—far too still and sunny for many duck to have cared to 
leave the sea. But on the lower area of the lake were many 
mallard and tufted duck, some bunches of teal and widgeon, 
one or two pintail, with goosanders,’ swans — which breed 
like wild birds up the Beaulieu River ‘and fly freely both 
over the estate and out to sea—and a number of coots. 
Owing to the size of the lake it took the other guns some time 
to reach their place, and it was not until after some ten minutes’ 
interval that the first gun, fired at a pigeon passing over, caused 
a commotion among the fowl. Almost instantly a brace of 
mallard rose from the reeds close by, of which one was dropped. 
Then a flock came high down the lake, drawing fire but not 
losing many of their number. Another flock came up rather lower, 
of which several were dropped at the top stand, while other birds 
passing very high escaped. Firing was going on at all the other 
stands, as the birds broke back to the Solent. A pintail came over, 
and a teal, very high, which was killed, and then the coots, though 
many of them took refuge in the reeds, began to come down the 
lake, five being killed opposite the stand. The swans, too, got 
on the wing, but took off between two of the stands. A brother 
sportsman in the shape of a peregrine falcon noted the dis- 
turbance of the duck and flew over to see if anything in his line 
was going to offer itself, passing quite fearlessly over one of 
the guns in his screen. The usual search in the reeds with 
retrievers followed, and then a row down the lake shore, 
picking up birds dropped opposite the other stands, with 
a chance at a widgeon which had hidden in the reeds until 
then. By this time a considerable mixed bag had been made, 
and mallards, teal, pintail, coots, and pigeons were all put 
into the transport motor, which, 
with five or six keepers sitting 
round, and solemn retrievers’ 
faces looking over the back, 
followed the other motors on 
to the next flush. Sowley had 
taken the best part of an hour, 
and it was now about 11.30. 
The_ ground to be tried next 
was one of the teal pits (No. 1, 
as described previously) in the 
centre of an oak wood. Only 
the guns (four) and loaders 
approached the pits, taking up 
their places either behind 
screens or in positions covered 
by trees and busbes. The 
alarmed ‘* Quack, quack,” of a 
mallard and the flutter of wings 
drew the first shot, and before 
the splash of its fall a general 
and rapid discharge all round 
met the rise of the body of 
the birds on the water. The 
still weather had failed to 
send in many birds—sixty had 
been killed at a similar flush 
on this pond earlier in the 
season— but everyone had shooting, and the scene was exceedingly 
pretty as the brilliantly-plumaged duck rose through and over 
the oaks. One or two winged and diving birds on the water 
gave some trouble to retrieve, and some amusement was caused 
by an incident in the cripple hunt. One of the guns spied what 
appeared to be one of the wounded teal just showing over the 
water under some of the half-submerged brushwood, and put in 
a quick shot. A retriever swam across, and solemnly and in due 
form retrieved a very large rat! C, J. Cornisn. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHOOTING NOTES. 
ARTIFICIAL SNIPE BoGs. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘In reference to your note on snipe 

preservation at Eaton, within three miles of Chester, the late 

Duke of Westminster made a most excellent artificial snipe bog. 

A long narrow valley, through which a small stream runs, was 
first of all dug with cross trenches (shallow); the ground was then 
planted with osiers and long water-grass, such as Poaiaris arundinacea, 
Poa aquatica, and Poa flintans ; the exit of the stream was then dammed up, so 
that the water filled all the shallow ditches, and caused the surrounding ground 
to become soft ; in the centre a ‘*butt” was built; another mzy4¢ have been made 
at either end, the bog being about half a mile long by 20oyds. wide. When 
the neighbouring hills were covered with snow, and the springs with ice, great 
numbers of snipe came down to this preserve, as many as 500 having been 
seen now and then. . The keepers and a few beaters walked the bog backwards 
and forwards, thus affording driven shots to the two or three guns who usually 
made up the party. On more than one occasion fifty couple of snipe were 
knocked down in about an hour! The surrounding country was disturbed by 
other beaters wherever there was a small pond or boggy patch, so that all snipe 
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returned to the central preserve. This excellent idea might be carried out in 

many places in England, Scotiand, and Ireland, and if not shoi too often or 

too heavily such a bog would prove a sanctuary for snipe in hard weather.” 
ARTIFICIAL WILD Duck PRESERVE. 

At Eaton, again, within three miles of the town and close to the house, 
there is a wood swarming with genuine wild duck, teal, and widgeon. The 
wood lies low, almost on a level with the river Dee. This wood has had deep 
trenches cut in all directions ; when the river rises in the winter floods these 
ditches become full, and the wood is an ideal place for wildfowl. A few hand- 
reared call-ducks and a certain amount of maize put down in the afternoon are 
all that is required. Ducks flighting in from the sea speedily find it out, and we 
have seen many hundreds of duck, widgeon, and great mobs of teal flying about 
the wood, the latter very loth to leave. About 200 head of duck and teal have 
been killed in this wood in a little over an hour. 


THE Foop or YOUNG GROUSE. 
Mr. A. J. Clav sends the following extracts from a letter on the above 


subject from his father’s Yorkshire keeper: ‘‘ Young grouse feed entirely for 
themselves from the time when they are hatched. The only assistance given 
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them by their parents is to gather them up and keep them warm when tt ey have 
done feeding. Their food consists chiefly of heather from the time when they 
are hatched, though they will eat insects and tie shoots of some sorts of grass, 
I have seen the contents of the crops of young grouse a week old, killed acci- 
dentally, and they contained more shoots of heather than anything else. As 
regards the state of the feed last season, it was very bad, and that was the 
cause of so few young grouse being reared here compared to other seasons.” 
A ONE-EARED HARE. 

S1r,—At a hare drive on the Berkshire Downs a short time ago a hare was 
shot with only one ear. It was thought that the other night have been cut off 
as a mark, but there was no stump or sign of any external earat all. A curious 
incident occurred, showing the tendency of hares to keep to their regular runs. 
A brace came through the fence together at some distance from the lowest gun, 
who fired and hit them both—one with each tarrel. The two hares went on, 
one about 5ft. behind the other, for about 150yds. over an open field, when the 
first hare stopped. The second stopped also, and each died without moving 
further, and within 5ft. of the other.—C. J. CorNisu. 

[All enquiries under this heading to be addressed to the Shooting Editor.) 








ARIE had no lover. She told Monsieur as much with 

a brilliant smile. Monsieur tried to express, in com- 

prehensible French, sentiments akin to those of the 

cheerful, if bold lady in ‘«‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” who 

garnered the smiles of all the lads, and apparently 

reaped an enormous benefit from being tied to no single one of 

them herself; but Marie shook her head. It seemed that no one 

ever even smiled at her. She was not pretty, she said. That 
must be plain to Monsieur. 

Monsieur replied that it was so far from plain to him that 
his one desire at that moment was to secure a faithful photograph 
of Marie for an English magazine. Marie hesitated, laughed, 
and, slinging her laden basket from her shoulders, poised it on 
the slope above her, and steadied it with a brown hand. She 
said that her second cousin, who was a housemaid at the Belle 
Vue Hotel, was much better-looking than she, her hair being as 
the Queen of England’s in front, and her Sunday waist of a 
slimness beyond competition—and that surely in England, where 
all were beautiful ; but that since Monsieur desired it—in short, 
how should Marie pose? 

Marie had already posed. In the moment of that sudden 
surrender to the demands of Monsieur, who was always causing 
her to waste her time, but who of course could not be denied, 
she had made the picture for which he had been scheming half 
an idle morning, and the little corn-gatherer of the Saas Fée Valley 
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MARIE’S MOTHER. 


was transfixed for the pages of the English magazine to which 
Monsieur was, when his earnest pursuit of idleness allowed him 
a rare interval of leisure, a highly erratic contributor. 

Valley and child were caught in a happy hour; but no 
camera could give him the brown and rose of Marie’s face, or 
the gold of the steep little stubbled cornfield in which she stood, 
or the blue of the mountain sky, the sunlit hues of the moving 
mists, the green of the distant pines, in the long valley of Saas 
Fée that early September morning, nearly 6,o00ft. above the 
level of the sea. He shifted the film with an aggravated sigh for 
the glory it had not recorded. 

‘‘Films, Marie,” he remarked, ‘“‘are rather like a certain 
kind of little, self-satisfied, limited people one meets in the world. 
They placidly depart on their journey round the camera rollers 
with a record of facts, and nothing else, and that means leaving the 
best behind because they haven’t been able to see it. Words- 
worth’s ‘inward eye,’ or rather his sister’s, still beats the Kodak 
as a reproducer.”’ 

Which was quite beyond Marie. 

‘“‘{ am then taken ?”’ she enquired, shyly. 

‘You are, Marie. Some time during this coming winter 
you will appear on a Friday morning midway between a duchess 
and a castle at the breakfast-tables of the great. Gardens of 
great beauty will surround you, and probably motor-cars, and 
perhaps hens, and if it has been a show week, bulls may 











possibly close you in on every side, after the manner of 
the Psalms. I, seated eating in a dark place and a cruel 
habitation, shall turn a page and suddenly see you smiling at 
me, and Country Lire will drop not inappropriately into the 
bacon and eggs, and the Féekinn will rise up and the air of the 
hills blow on me, and I shall be back in the Saas Feée Valley, 
and London, as far as I am concerned, will for the remainder of 
a breakfast hour be as one with Nineveh and Troy.” 

Marie was waiting till Monsieur had finished, having found 
her point of interest in the second sentence of his speech. 

‘All duchesses are beautiful, are they not?” she said, 
pensively. 

‘‘] think we may safely say so,” replied Monsieur. ‘If 
one’s features are indefinable, one’s charm always becomes 
so too—when one is a duchess; and it is therefore happily 
possible to describe them all as either beautiful or better than 
beautiful.” 

Marie said that it was sad to be ugly. Her own plainness 
was a great grief to her mother, who had been in her time the 
prettiest girl in the Saas Fée Valley, and who greatly desired to 
see her only daughter well married. 

**But you are a child, Marie,” said Monsieur. Monsieur 
mistook. Marie was, with dignity, fully eighteen, and the mother 
of Marie had married at seventeen. 

Monsieur begged Marie’s pardon. 

Moreover, Marie said it was hardly a thing one could pray 
for. 

Monsieur did not see why not. 

’ Marie gave him an enquiring glance. The good priest taught 
that all thoughts of vanity were wrong; could one then pray to 
be charming ? 

Monsieur replied that personally he always asked for what- 
ever he wanted, when there was no chance of his taking it for 
himself, but that he thought Marie would give the powers above 
a task more within their scope of action if she merely asked that 
she should be thought charming. 

Yes; Marie perceived that that would do as well. 

‘You might even limit it still further,” said Monsieur ; ‘* you 
might ask that one man should think you charming. A very 
simple matter, and all that is necessary.” 

Marie would ask that the next time she was at the chapel 
of La Dame aux Marches, on the path where there were so 
many shrines that the truly pious had to pause at every second 
step; she would, lest the prayer should not be wholly pleasing in 
the eyes of Heaven, not take it quite to the feet of Our Lady 
herself, but would kneel humbly at the edge of the pillared space 
where the mountain air and the sunshine entered also. La Dame 
aux Marches, though for so many years she had looked down 
upon the chapel in the Saas Fée Valley and watched the 
faltering feet of generations climbing the steps of the mountain- 
path towards her, had once been a girl herself. 

She would surely understand. wi 

Monsieur was sure she would. 

Marie, with asigh and a smile, re-slung her basket on her 
back and said she must seek her mother. 

Could Monsieur get a photograph of the said mother, seeing 
that the next day would bring the end of his visit and the close 
of his friendship with the peasants of Saas Fée ? 

It was doubtful. The one advantage of being ugly was that 
you never could become so, and it 
appeared that the mother of Marie 
mourned with bitterness the beauty 
that years and toil had stolen. Once 
an English lady, suffering under the 
delusion that she had taken a photo- 
graph, had shown Marie’s mother a 
snap-shot of herself, with the result 
that the latter, anguished at _ the 
wrinkled ruin even her glass had 
never told her of so plainly, had vowed 
she would never be photographed 
again. Yet, since Monsieur was not 
as other photographers, it was certain 
that he would make a charming picture 
of the mother of Marie, if she would 
only conquer her regrettable habit of 
turning away her head at the moment 
when Monsieur went click! which 
Marie understood was the moment of 
all others when it was necessary to 
stiffen the countenance and paralyse 
the limbs. Marie was perfectly right, 
but still Monsieur would like to try. 

Monsieur, Marie, and the camera 
thereupon departed in search of the 
mother of Marie, and found her round 
a shoulder of the Féekinn, labouring 
in another little field which the 
peasants had there wrung from the 
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In response to voluble explanations from Marie, and gentle 
jinglings from the pockets of Monsieur, the mother of Marie 
consented to try and overcome her reluctance to being photo- 
graphed, since Monsieur had become such a friend, and so 
greatly desired it. Monsieur posed her, amid sighs and sad 
ejaculations. He would have snapped her without posing, but 
that aversion made her wary, and his raised camera always 
found her head down. 

“Ah, if Monsieur could but have seen me twenty years 
ago!” 

Monsieur was very well pleased to see her then. She was 
like a Rembrandt. God’s page and life’s writing were never so 
clear or so wistfully attractive on any old countenance—but she 
would not face the camera. 

Twice, at the critical moment, she turned her head with a 
deep sigh, with the result that one of the negatives eventually 
showed her with three heads, and the other with none at all. 
Then Monsieur also sighed, and said that rather than further 
afflict the mother of Marie he would take a photograph of the 
back of her head only, which was accordingly done. 

The parting was affectionate. 

“If I come back next year,’ said Monsieur, ‘it will be 
to find Marie married, and I will give her a wedding present.” 

“Ah, Marie will not marry so easily,” said the mother of 
Marie, mournfullly. ‘* Now, if it were her second cousin at the 
Belle Vue Hotel——”’ 

Marie’s smile was dimmed. Monsieur did not know whether 
it were for grief at his departure, or from depression at the poor 
prospects of matrimony which it seemed to be universally agreed 
fate offered her. 

The next morning he bade a _ regretful farewell to the 
excellent people of the Belle Vue Hotel, and turned his back 
with a sigh on the sunlit valley above the Rhone. 

A little way along the road to Stalden, whither his own feet 
were taking him.the first stage of his journey home, he saw the 
figure of the little reaper—shy, but confident of her welcome— 
waiting to give him, with smiles and tears, a last God-speed. 

‘‘ Marie,” said Monsieur, “when next you pray to La 
Dame aux Marches, you will have to ask that*wo men should 
think you charming, for one does so already; but I’m afraid he 
isn’t any use to you.” 

‘* Monsieur will come again?” 

«That is as the good God wills. Who is sure of next year ? 
Adieu, Marie.” 

«* Adieu, Monsieur.” 


RAINBOW TROUT AT . 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


HOSE interested in fishing will await with considerable 
interest the results of the experiment made with 
rainbow trout in the large lake or pond at Buckingham 
Palace. It is the first time an attempt has been made 
to bring facilities for fishing into the four-mile radius. 

That the fish will do fairly well is very possible. Into the lake 
no regular stream flows, but it is supplied by an underground 
pipe from the Serpentine. This would not suit our ordinary 
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prown trout, which requires running water to retain its health ; 
but rainbow trout have done extremely well in small lakes 
where the water is practically stagnant. Preparation had 
been going on for some time to make the lake ready for 
them. Last winter it was dried and cleaned out, the bottom 
partly cemented over, leaving a few strips of gravel. Lord 
Denbigh, who is keenly interested in all that pertains to fish 
and fishing, saw 
nf Lon this, and was in- 
iz clined to think 
: that the gravel 
soil afforded 
sufficient 
ground for the 
growth of insect 
food until a 
deposit had 
formed on the 
cement that 
would serve the 
same purpose. 
He therefore 
applied for, and 
obtained, His 
Majesty’s _per- 
mission to put 
rainbow _ trout 
in the water. 
In summer 
water- lilies 
were placed in 
the centre, and 
bulrushes and 
other aquatic 
plants planted 
Liliott & Fry. Copyright round the 
EXAMINING THE FISH. edges, as with- 
out vegetation 
o! some kind it is hopeless to expect that insects will be attracted 
or live in sufficient numbers to feed the fish. Water-snails, 
shrimps, and other small fresh-water creatures were brought 
up from the country and put into the lake. Thus, a provision 
having been made for obtaining natural food for them, the 
rainbow trout were at length brought up from the Earl of 
Denbigh’s place in North Wales and placed in the water. 
There were 400 of them, and the transport was a matter ot 
some difficulty. Special carriers were used, made for the 
purpose and standing on rockers, so that the water was aérated 
by continual motion. The fish average from gin. to 12in. in 
length. The London and North Western Railway Company 
took a great deal of pains to carry them swiltly to their destina- 
tion, and they came up by an early express, and on arrival at 
Euston were driven in carts to the Palace gardens. Here the 
carriers were partially emptied and refilled several times, so as 
gradually to accustom the fish to a different temperature of 
water. Then they were emptied into the lake, where very soon 
they were seen disporting themselves quite happily in their new 
abode. The journey was very successfully performed, as 
out of the 400 only three were lost. The extent of the lake 
is about four acres, and, though probably the fish may need a 
little artificial feeding at first, there is every prospect of their 
doing fairly weil. It is an experiment of the most interesting 
character, and we shall wait with great curiosity to see how the 
rainbows thrive in their new environment. As we have had 
occasion to notice more than once recently, many of our readers 
who have ornamental waters, in which no fish, or at least in 
which the coarser varieties, used to be kept, have recently been 
stocking them with rainbows, which generally have done very 
well, and we can see no reason why the experiment at Bucking- 
ham Palace should not be equally successful. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAT AND DOG HUNTING TOGETHER. 
[fo THe Epiror oF ‘*Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—A fox-terrier and cat belonging to me were brought up as youngsters 
together, and both took to poaching. The keeper reported them as seen 
working hedgerows together; but his story was discredited. One day, 
however, I came quite accidentally upon them, the cat on one side and the dog 
on the other of an old bank and hedge, hunting systematically. ‘The cat 
moved on for a few feet and crouched, generally near a rabbit hole, whilst the 
dog beat the other side thoroughly. There was evidently an understanding 
between them, but the comical side of the matter was that the cat apparently 
expected the rabbits to be driven out of the holes to be caught by her, whilst 
the dog’s idea was she ought to catch them as he drove them into the burrows. 
There was a gateway in the hedge, and at times the dog popped through, looked 
along to see where the cat was, and then bustled about again ; he seemed to 
think the cat was not quite doing its share of the work as another dog would 
have done by hunting its own side, and the passive tactics of the cat puzzled 
hin. I watched them for ten minutes or more, but as soon as they saw mz 
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they bolted for home. After these excursions they would make fur the kitchen, 
and the cat, after grooming herself, attempted to clean the dog too; but he 
usually resented this, growling and snapping at her, the end generally being 
that they fell asleep together, like two dogs would have done. On ano'her 
occasion I was ferreting rabbits, the dog being with me, and hearing a ‘* bounce” 
behind me, turned round expecting a rabbit to bolt. It was the cat, however, 
which had jumped off the bank and was rubbing against the dog, trying to coax 
him away. 1 pretended not to see, and by degrees they walked off down a 
path, and I followed quietly to see the result. The cat had killed a rabbit, and 
was gnawing the neck, and evidently fetched the dog to join in the feast. I 
regret to say the cat’s language on being disturbed was most unparliamentary, 
so I banged her well with the dead rabbit, the dog looking on wonderinglv, 
with a view to possible results upon himself. Strolling past the ‘‘ keeper’s tree” 
shortly after I recognised pussy’s tail amongst the trophies, and explained to 
the dog what it meant, and how his ways might eventually lead him also to a 
similar and untimely end. In trying to break the dog’s habit I fastened a small 
log of wood by a few links of chain to his collar in front, which knocked his 
legs if he attempted to hunt. The cat on such occasions would go and look 
at him, as much as to say, ‘* Oh, it’s no use your coming out like that,” and 
would go off for a day by her-elf. The battling log removed, at once they 
were off together, and it was only when “in death they were divided” this 
queer companionship ceased. —R. T. G. SIMMONDs. 


SNAILS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”} 
S1r,—As a Norfolk man, may I add my quota to the quaint and pleasing article 
on ‘*Snails” by your correspondent ‘*F. A. B.” in your last issue? In 
addition to the couplet he mentions, there is another frequently heard in that 
county, and which runs as follows : 

**Dodmin, dodman, run away home, 

Your house is on fire and your children at home.” 
The origin of these old village rhymes would be interesting to know, but they 
are doubtless of very great antiquity. —E. Guy DAWBER. 
NEARING THE END. 

[To rHeE Epiror or ‘Country LiFe.”]} 
S1r,—The old horse in the photograph was grazing in a field by the roadside 
not far from Harefield, in Hertfordshire—or, rather, he was not grazing, for he 
seemed too weary and indifferent to things generally to do more than stand 
still and meditate. The flies were busily employed in searching for nectar and 





ambrosia, but he never attempted to shake them off. It was his dejected and 
woebegone aspect which led me to ‘‘snap” him. More I do not know, but I 
passed the same field the other day, and he was not; so I presume he is gone 
to join the houghnyhym majority.—P. SELBY JOHNSTON, Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 


HAINAULT FOREST. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRy LIFE.”] 
S1r,—May I by your courtesy add a little to my former letter. In the 
correspondence the seeds of about thirty varieties of English trees and shrubs 
have been recommended to be sown. It is common knowledge that there are 
but few years when many varieties of trees produce their seeds abundantly ; 
thus beech may produce seed freely this year, oak the next, and the smaller 
trees, as holly and sloe, have one year many berries, the next few or none. 
Again, the germinating power of the seeds that are produced differs somewhat 
from year toyear. The seeds of gorse and broom are, however, exceptions; they 
can be sown with success almost any spring. Further, seeds that are not 
planted until twelve months after they have ripened may fail to produce a good 
crop of seedlings. It is also well known that seeds sown at one time do 
not come up simultaneously, some long delaying their appearance, and that 
some seeds are far best sown in an artificial seed-bed. Therefore, on account 
of the many difficulties of sowing, even where the seeds can be obtained in a 
perfectly fresh and thoroughly ripened condition, it will probably be found almost 
necessary to plant to some extent, seeking to follow as far as possible the natural 
grouping of forest trees and shrubs. A second sowing in a succeeding year 
is a very difficult task, and although Nature can accomplish this where there 
is leaf mould and a covering of fern and fallen leaves, yet rarely in the woods 
does the second year’s natural sowing succeed so well as the primary sowing. 
Further, it appears from the correspondence that the objection which ‘is taken 
to planting is not so much to planting (¢.e., the act of placing small plants 
in the ground with a view to their becoming on that land shrubs and trees), but 
the objection that is felt is in a great measure against the straight lines which 
are unfortunately so often used, and to the formal appearance produced by 
planting at regular distances, and probably also to the artificial effect produced 
by thinning. . These straight lines, and these regular distances, if once formed, 
are indeed irremediable, Lut it is quite unnecessary in planting forest trees to use 
lines or measures of any sort. All that the foreman has to do is to indicate 
carefully where he wishes the trees to be planted, and constantly to supervise 
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the work to see that there is no formality of any kind; this of course requires 
some care. To plant so as to imitate the grouping of forest seedlings will 
require still more care and some intimate knowledge of true woodland scenery. 
Such planting can only be done by some very skilful person. On the other hand, 
sowing the seeds of only filteen to twenty varieties of forest trees and shrubs 
so as to imitate Na'ure is a task that will require much thought and very careful 
superintendence. — HERBERT WATNEY, Buckhold. 


THE PAIRING OF ROBINS. 

{To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I always read with much interest your correspondent’s (‘*E. K. R.’’) 
notes on wild Nature, and lately was especiilly struck with the justice of the 
observation that birds and wild things generally will usually give way at once to 
one of their number that seems to be in serious earnest while the others are 
meiely indifferent. Thus we often see a small bird successfully chasing from 
the vicinity of its nest one much larger than itself, just because the larger does 
not care to contest with the smaller one’s obvious earnestness. ‘It’s not worth all 
the trouble it would cost to give that little rascal a licking,” is probably the 
way in which the larger presents the case to its own mind when it gives in. 
We, in our home garden, have a striking instance of this, in the case of a tame 
robin that comes and pecks at the window in the cold weather till some food 
is placed on the sill for it, or comes into the house when it finds the window open, 
and has even once or twice perched on my wile’s shoulder. It takes very little 
notice of people moving about the room pursuing their usual avocations. This 
Lird, although there may be enough food for six of its size on the window sill, 
will not, as a rule, allow any other bird of any species, least of all one of 
its own, to approach the food. The others yield to it, on the principle 
stated atove of wild things yielding to the one that shows itself in earnest. 
Our Bobby is very much in earnest. To-day, January 11th (and this is the 
reason of my addressing you this letter), Bobby, as we call him—and he is 
easily identified by a singularly fat and fluffy fgure—has reappeared at the 
window after a week or more of absence, during which the weather has been 
unusually mild for the time of year. To-day there is a heavy fall of snow, 
and Bobby now has a companion of his own kind, whom he permits, 
without any fuss or trouble at all, to come and feed at one sill while he is 
on the next. This is unheard-of behaviour on his part. Can the 
leopard change his spots, or our Bobby his jealous, pugnacious heart? The 
explanation doubtless is this, that Bobby, in the mild days that have passed, 
has taken to himself a wife. I even think I know the corner in which he has 
made up his mind to set up house, for I have seen him coming and gving rather 
busily in a certain part of the garden hedge. But I doubt whether the house- 
holding had gone much beyond the selection of an ‘‘eligible building site ” 
before the snow came. What is worth noting is this, that though the domestic 
business is thus interrupted by the snow, Bobby and his wife evidently intend to 
remain faithful to each other and start again together when the good and warm 
times come back. Once having paired they are not going to change their minds, 
for this year at least ; and, with fiz de stec/e manners, that is something. So, 
at least, we are perhaps justified in judging from Bobby’s unwonted kindly 
dealing with this one of his own species, who must certainly be his 
bride. —H. G. H. 


COTTON’S FISHING-HOUSE. 
[To rHE Eprror oF ‘*Country LiFE.”] 
Sir,—You will, | think, agree with me that lovely scenes are rendered lovelier 
when they summon before us memories which, though secondary, associate us 
with those who passed away decades before we »were able to love them for 
their lives’ sake, of which the fragrance lin:ers still, spite of time. Thus, 
Lissoy would yield nothing to call for our special contemplation were it not for 
its associations. As it is, even though the critic wou'd make us doubt whether 
the poet drew his picture of ** Sweet Auburn” from Lissoy at all, we are forced 
to look around, seeking if we can to fill in the varied details of Goldsmith’s 
gentle and splendid poem. At Dovedale we have no such doubts, for here there 
is no need of a re- 
furbished alehouse 
full of shams to 
make believe. The 
very monuments 
that compelled 
Viator’s admiration 
so many years ago 
bridge the long 
interval between us, 
and we can stand 
beside. Charles 
Cotton and his new- 
found friend enjoy- 
ing their discourse. 
We hear  Coiton 
saying that his 
house stands on the 
margin of one of 
the finest rivers for 
trout and grayling 
in En:land, and 
hear him add: ‘I 
have lately built a 
little fishing-house 
upon it dedicated 
to anglers, over the 
doorway of which 
you will see the 
first two letters of 
my father Walton’s 
name and _ mine, 
twisted in cypher.” 
He offers Viator 





‘the same rod ashe”: (Izaak: Walton) ‘has sometimes been contented with ” ; 
and they are gone. Dear o!d Izaak himself wrote: ‘* The pleasures of the river, 
mountains, and me idows about it” (the fishing-house) ‘‘cannot be described here 
unless Sir Philip Sidney or Mr. Cotton’s father were a-ain alive to do it.” 
Kus .in his lived and died since then. The morrow comes, and Vittor exclaims : 
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‘*T am most pleased with this little house of anything I ever saw.” Lookino 
through the leaded panes we almost tee TP .scator smoking — his Pipe, 
‘‘which was commonly his break/ast,” and initiating Viator into the art of 
tying flies. Only a few casts below the ‘iittle house” rises a sheer rock 
at the sight of which the impetuous pupil cried: ‘* But what have we ¢ 
here ? A rock 
springing up in the 
middle of the 
river! This is one 
of the oddest sights 
I ever saw!’’ 
Cotton — replying : 
‘*Why, sir, from 
that pike that you 
see standing up 
there distant from 
the rock this is 
called Pike Pool, 
and youn: Izaak 
Walton was so 
pleased with it as 
to draw it in a 
landscape in black- 
and-white in a 
blank book I have 
at home.” What 
would not ‘ young 
Izaak ” have given 
for a camera, I 
thought, as we 
wandered down the 
dale in all the 
beauty of its 
ludding foliage ; 
for mercifully — it 
was early spring, 
and the rowdy 
hordes had not yet 
scattered their sandwich papers and orange peel around, nor desecrated ‘ie 
precious stillness with their ribald so: gs.—Lrewis LAYFIELD, Ramsgate. 
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HALF-DOOR HOUSE IN CAPE COLONY. 
[To mHE Epiror oF * Counrry LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I was interested in noticing in your Christmas Number, under the heading 
‘* Correspondence,” a letter from ‘* A. L. C., Ox ordshire,” about a ‘ half-d voi 
cottage, with a photograph thereof. Thes= half-doors are a great feature in many 
of the old Dutch farmhouses in the Colony, and I think their original object was 
to admit air into the house, and at the same time keep the children from straying 
out and the pigs from wandering in, A similar idea is carried out in many cottage 
homes, where a couple of boards are knocked together to run in a groove in the door- 
way. When down in the country visiting several farms some time ago I was greatly 
struck by the colouring of the panels of the doors, etc. Red, whiic, and blee 
were the dominant colours, and the result was somewhat surprising to me, unused 
to these impressionist effecis, soothing though it might otherwise be to one’s 
p ‘litical views. Kate Wigan writes of the ‘* full-of-the-door ” woman to express 
largeness of frame and hospitaiity in the Irish peasant, but the half-door here 
modestly hides half of the very liberal frame of the Dutch vrouw, though 
without, it is satisfactory to record, diminishing her generosity to her visitors 
—F. B. Ross, Kenilworth, Cape Colony. 


AN ODD SUPERSTITION. 
[To rHE EpiTor oF ‘**CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—My daughter recently found a very large centipede in the kitchen of the 
old country house in which we live, and pointed it out to the wife of a Sussex 
labourer. This good woman at once remarked, in a tone of perfect seriousness 
and settled conviction, ‘* Ah, miss! what use would the cows be without them 
things?” and on my daughter asking for an explana'ion volunteered the informa- 
tion that ‘*When the cows chews their cud they always ’as one o’ them guid 
worms in their mouths, or else they couldn’t chew at all.” This very ludicrous 
superstition is new tome. Are any of your readers familiar with it?—-J. E. B. 


THE WILMINGTON GIANT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,--Your corresponient ‘*S. R.,” and, in:ieed, all lovers of the Dowalind, 
would, I think, be interested in a little book on ‘* The South Downs,” written 
by Dr. Woodman of Hove, and obtainable, for the sum of 5s., from Messrs. 
H. and C. Treacher of Brighton. Richly stored with information of an out-of- 
the-way character, the small volume treats at some length of ‘* The Wiimington 
Giant.” From this learned dissertition we gather that the figure represents 
none other than Balder, or Pol, the God of Peace of our Saxon forefathers, 
‘rising from the dead to his eternal triumph,” after he had been slain in 
combat with the bellicose Héder, God of War, through the treachery of Lo 
“author of all evil. The so-called ‘ staves” on either hand. indicate the posts or 
supports of the door of Vastrond, our Saxon Hadés, parted, or put open for the 
passage of the soul of the beloved Deity, who was restored to life at the pra 
of the Immortals, and whose spiri' is here seen ascending, in its pristine puri 
to dwell with them for ever, having cast off all raiment with its earthly vestu 
The feet of the figure, our au hor teils us, were originally foreshortened ; but 
the ‘‘restoration,” to which ‘*S. R.” refers, they were, most unfortunate 
turned sideways, and so, alas! they remain. The image is certainly not 
monkish origin, for it was azainst the monas‘ic canon to draw or paint a figi'e 
tn puris naturalious. Dr. Woodman’s very interesting theory receives str 
support from the fact (to which he points) that ‘‘east and west and qi 
near” to ‘* The Long Man” the appellation of ‘‘ Pol” is retained in Polt 
Pol(e)gate, Poling, and Pulbro’ (anciently spelt Polbergh); while the name f 
Builder is perpetuated in Sussex at Balsdean, Baldslow, Balshurst, Balcom °, 
etc. The same prefixes, too, are found in other counties. The significance of 
the old Saxon myth compares with that of Dis and Proserpine, Balder, or | |, 
of course, signilying the sweetness and lizht of advancing springs as it bre <s 
trom the iron rule of Iléder, who may be said to impersonate autumn g¢ 
and winter darkness. —EMILY IIUGILEs, Brighton, 
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